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For Farm Progress 
And Prosperity © 
Nature rests in winter, but progressive farmers keep on | 


working—planning how to raise larger crops per acre 
at lower cost and make more profit. 


This line of reasoning points directly to an increasing 
use of modern farm machinery—which means “Timken 


Bearing Equipped.” 

Recognized authorities on efficient modern farming prac- 
tice know the value of the exclusive combination of 
Timken tapered construction, Timken POSITIVELY 
ALIGNED ROLLS and Timken steel in increasing effici- 
ency, minimizing operating costs, promoting endurance 
and prolonging machine life—in tractors, threshers, har- 
vesters and all types of farm equipment. 


= THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY. 
5 CANTON, OHIO F 
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Jeff wishes you a 
calm Christmas— 


Your YULE 


§ your Yule what it used to be? Have you lost half its glamor even as you 
have adopted half hose to hang instead of the long woolen stockings of boy- 
hood? But if your socks and sentiment have lost half their original capacity 
for Christmas cheer, remember there are other minds more open to the thrill 


of this gleeful holiday. You now belong to the generation of doers and donors, 
and it ill becomes us to be pooh-ers and groaners when a little judicious spending 


will bring somebody delight for a dime. 


Christmas is passed by those who 
enjoy it and others who just endure it. 
I concede that it has become a panic 
on both sides of the counter. I admit 
that Dad’s share often consists of 
fumigating flares and minstrel neck- 
ties. I allow that Mother-in-law has 
everything she deserves that the law 
will permit. I agree that those maiden 
aunts who refuse to let you remember 
their birthdays are expecting some- 
thing on the great anniversary of 
faith, hope, and charity. I perceive 
without difficulty that the goose hangs 


high on the price scale and that I 
must put another leaf in the table and 
there won’t be any left-overs. Caught 
as we are between coal bills, insurance 
premiums, and tax receipts, I am going 
to enjoy this thing like Tom Pinch did 
when he found it a credit to be jolly. 

If it were possible for me to go to 
the chain store and buy youth, hope, 
and health to dispense to well-chosen 
friends on Christmas, I wonder if they 
would appreciate it. Or would they 
want to exchange their gifts for the 
temporary trinkets I am obliged to 
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offer them instead? 

Many of them would act as they do 
now were I able to shower them with 
the priceless possessions named. Those 
receiving health would be the most 
grateful, for with it would go a little 
of both other gifts. If I gave youth 
alone to many of my cronies they 
would burn it quicker than any mem- 
bers of the flaming generation we con- 
demn. If I offered hope they would 
discard it as the cheap gift of a Scotch 
philosopher. 

But if such physical and spiritual 
gifts could be given and received with 
honest tokens of satisfaction at Christ- 
mas what a heap of improvement we 
could make manifest in each other’s 
personalities! I have a few friends who 
would give me several pounds of flesh 
to pad my lean and hungry frame, but 
the additional weight to carry might 
rob me of that alertness which Caesar 
so much feared in his retainers. My 
stenographer could stand a package of 
good looks for a holiday gift, but 
somebody must give me a parcel of 
stamina before I offer it to her. 
Another girl, bizarre, blonde, and 
brainless, would only trade her Christ- 
mas box of intellect unopened for six 
sodas and a gallon of skin destroyer. 


ET we would make the greatest 

improvement in our friends by 
giving them just a little imagination 
here, a little energy there, a dash of 
fortitude in another spot, a sock full 
of humor for another person, a carton 
of courage to a misanthrope, and a 
sprinkling of human appreciation and 
thankfulness to all of us. 

Altering our friends’ moods and 
modes, however, is not quite Christ- 
maslike in tone, regardless of its temp- 
tations. Probably we could perform 
miracles of equal value by a greater 
attention to our own shortcomings. 

For after all, it is our eyes and our 
ears and our senses which are set on 
edge by the faults of those around us, 
and could we but graft onto ourselves 
some insulating material that would 
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keep our friends from shocking us 
maybe it would be as satisfactory as 
to have them all made over to order. 

Americans may be said to enjoy a 
whole calendar of Christmases. You 
recall the amusing story of how the 
skeptical garage man, overwhelmed 
at the simultaneous appearance of 
Edison and Ford at his door, offered 
to “crown John Burroughs with a 
wrench if they claimed he was Santa 
Claus. 

Yet the lean Henry Ford and the 
smooth-shaven Edison and all they 
typify in the march of invention and 
marvelous ingenuity surely spell a uni- 
versal and constant Santa Claus to the 
millions, almost regardless of means. 


UR ancestors at the Yuletide were 
thankful to be clean, warm, 
healthy, and well-fed; but in our am- 
bitious and restless era we look beyond 
the prime creature comforts for some- 
thing novel and de luxe. 

Steam, gas, electricity, magnetism, 
radio, super-power transmission, talk- 
ing pictures, television, flying, and 
what next? As Galsworthy remarks, 
“those amazing conquests of the pres- 
ent age have crowded one another so 
fast that we have never had time to 
assimilate them.” Truly he opines that 
each of those marvels would have been 
a subject of careful study and thought 
by thousands had we not been plunged 
into a state of chronic mental dys- 
pepsia. He says modern man has ab- 
sorbed these wonders so fast and real- 
ized their value so little because we 
have the appetite of a cormorant and 
the digestive powers of an elderly 
gentleman. 

The stunning effect, the stupefying 
result of all these recurring discoveries 
has frittered down the line to the 
youngest of us so that “what to give 
at Christmas” becomes a greater na- 
tional conundrum than “driving the 
wolf from the door” used to be. If 
you want some fun, try giving wrist- 
lets and ginger cookies! 


(Turn to page 61) 
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Mr. Cole of Toano, Virginia, planted Irish Cobblers as an inter-crop with strawberries. 


The rows of 


strawberries were five feet apart. 


Plant Less— 


HE early potato growers of the 
southeastern States put on last 
year a very effective demonstration of 
the fact that when those interested in 
the production and marketing of a 
so-called ‘“‘money crop” are given full 
and complete “outlook” information 
they will cooperate in adjusting pro- 
duction to market demands, 

For many years the potato growers 
of Northampton and Accomac coun- 
ties on the eastern shore of Virginia 
were pointed to as the most successful 
farmers in Virginia and among the 
most successful farmers in the United 
States. This prosperity was attributed 
to the fact that the farmers in these 
counties had learned how to grow and 


Make 


By John R. Hutcheson 


Director of Extension Service in Virginia 


More 


market early potatoes successfully. 
They organized the Eastern Shore 
Produce Exchange about 25 years ago 
and gradually increased the acreage in 
potatoes as they found new markets 
for them. Over a period of 20 years 
there was an increase of from 10,000 
to 90,000 acres planted to earty po- 
tatoes, and year in and year out the 
potato crop was profitable. During 
this period land values increased from 
$25.00 to $500.00 per acre, and for a 
period of five years it is said that not 
an acre of land changed hands in Ac- 
comac county for less than $250.00. 
It seemed that no other section could 
produce early potatoes as economically 
or sell them as efficiently as could the 
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growers on the Eastern Shore. 

Roads were rapidly improved, banks 
flourished, and the schools and 
churches were of the best. Such a 
condition created a feeling of inde- 
pendence and self-satisfaction seldom 
seen among southern farmers. These 
potato growers thought that they had 
solved their farm problem and that 
they had “the world by the tail with 
a down hill swing.” 

This prosperous condition continued 
for a year or two after the World 
War; then trouble began. Farmers in 
North and South Carolina who had 
been satisfied to grow cotton were hit 
‘by the boll-weevil and by increased 
competition from Texas. They were 
advised to diversify and began look- 
ing for a new money crop. Some one 
suggested that they try early potatoes 
and for a few years early potato pro- 
duction was very profitable. This 


led to rapid increases in acreage all the 
way from Florida to Virginia. North 
Carolina farmers planted 15,000 acres 
of potatoes in 1919 and 46,000 in 


1928. South Carolina farmers in- 
creased their plantings from 9,000 to 
24,000 during the same period. The 
increased acreage in Florida was almost 
as great. During this same period Vir- 
ginia farmers did not increase their 
acreage materially but did increase 
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their yields per acre; the average num- 
ber of bushels per acre increasing ap- 
proximately 25 per cent during this 
period. 

The net result of this increased 
production was that the early potato 
growers began to lose money about 
two out of every three years and early 
potato production became a highly 
speculative business. Not only did 
the new growers in the Carolinas lose 
money, but the old growers on the 
eastern shore of Virginia and Mary- 
land, who had been prosperous for 20 
years, began to go in debt. The co- 
operative marketing exchanges which 
had functioned so successfully in the 
past tried heroically to meet the sit- 
uation but without success. With no 
control of production in the new 
areas to the south, and with increased 
competition from speculative buyers 
in their own territory, they had a 
hard row to hoe. 


Establish Committee 


In 1927 the growers, ‘bankers, ana 
potato sellers of Virginia and Mary- 
land established a “quotations com- 
mittee” and a clearing house for the 
purpose of trying to meet the situa- 
tion. This quotations committee did 
a good job as long as the growers and 
dealers stuck, and it undoubtedly 

saved the early 
potato growers 
from _ terriffic 
losses during that 
year, but it was 
not long before 
the speculators 
and independents 
began to cut in 
on the quota- 
tions committee 
and the people 
making up the 
committee. got 
tired of “holding 
the umbrella.” 
The activities of 
the quotations 
committee, as is 
often the case, 
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This group of Virginia farmers are inspecting a ‘“‘source-of-seed”” demonstration. 


were especially helpful to those grow- 
ers south of Virginia who did not co- 
operate with the committee. 

The good prices which resulted 
from the activities of the quotations 
committee in 1927 caused a consid- 


erable expansion of acreage the fol- 
lowing year. For instance, North 
Carolina growers planted 36,000 acres 
in 1927 and 46,000 acres in 1928. 
South Carolina growers planted 18,- 
000 acres in 1927 and 24,000 acres 


in 1928. Virginia growers planted 
78,000 acres in 1927 and 90,000 acres 
in 1928, and the Maryland growers 
planted 15,000 acres in 1927 and 17,- 
000 acres in 1928. This expansion in 
acreage, coupled with good weather, 
resulted in the largest production of 
early potatoes on record. The large 
production was, of course, accom- 
panied by very disastrous prices. The 
total production of early potatoes in 
Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas 
in 1927 was 23,000,000 bushels which 
sold for $33,000,000. The growers 
in these States produced 26,000,000 
bushels in 1928 for which they re- 
ceived only $11,000,000. 

Everybody that touched potatoes in 
1928 lost money, and for a time there 
was complete demoralization through- 
out the early potato producing sec- 


tion. However, the eastern shore peo- 
ple are not folks to take a beating 
lying down. The officers of the Co- 
operative Exchange, farmers, bankers, 
dealers, and others realized that since 
potatoes were their main source of in- 
come, something must be done to im- 
prove conditions before another year. 
They got in touch with the State 
Conservation and Development Com- 
mission and the extension division of 
the state agricultural college and asked 
these people to make a survey and 
work out a plan for bringing order 
out of chaos. The representatives of 
these organizations in Virginia got in 
touch with representatives of similar 
organizations in the other early po- 
tato producing States and made a rap- 
id but complete survey. This survey 
indicated three things: 

(1) That the problem confronting 
the early potato industry was 
a long time problem. 

(2) That this problem was a reg- 
ional one. 

(3) That it could only be solved 
by the closest possible coopera- 
tion of every one interested in 
the production and marketing 
of early potatoes. 

These facts were presented to a 

(Turn to page 56) 














A bird’s-eye view of the experimental plots, agronomy, and chemistry sections of the Colorado Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


COLORADO 


Agricultural Experiment Station 
By I. G. Kinghorn 


Editor, Colorado Agricultural College 


OLORADO has been and still is 
a paradise for scientists. 

Ranging in altitude from 3,400 to 
14,420 feet above sea level, this State 
presents conditions similar to those 
from the corn belt all the way up to 
the arctic. 

In that. wide range of climatic con- 
ditions, variations as great exist in 
crops, soils, livestock, plant and ani- 
mal diseases, and the everyday cook- 
ing duties of the housewife. 

With the western third of the State 
cut off from the eastern portion by 
the Continental Divide, workers have 
had difficulty in serving both areas. 


Agricultural conditions vary widely. 
In that stretch of rough country be- 
tween the two regions there are 43 
mountain peaks over 14,000 feet 
above sea level. Among them are 
many beautiful valleys, mesas, and 
plateaus where various types of agri- 
culture flourish. 

The stories of the research workers 
of the Colorado Experiment Station 
who have crossed those Rocky Moun- 
tains, back and forth and in and out 
among the numerous ranges, are in- 
teresting. They are dramatic in 
many cases, but the modesty of those 
men and women has prevented them 
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telling their most dramatic experi- 
ences. 

Colorado is renowned as a mining 
State, and it was mining that gave 
agriculture its start in this mountain- 
ous territory. With the influx in the 
70’s and 80’s of miners and prospec- 
tors by the thousands, the demand for 
food increased in proportion. Every 
little strip of land in the mountains 
that gave promise of raising a crop 
_ was cultivated. 

Costly transportation emphasized 
the necessity for lower costs of pro- 
duction or higher yields. The experi- 
ment station at Fort Collins, estab- 
lished in 1888, with branches in dif- 
ferent sections of the State, is still 
solving these and other economic 
problems. 

No sooner had the stations begun 
their work in earnest than the mining 
industry started on the decline. Then, 
more than ever, was there a call 
for help in agriculture. The plains 
region east of the Rockies was grad- 
ually settled, the western slope fruit 
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industry developed, and both cattle 
and sheep growing thrived in the 
mountains and more arid sections of 
the State. 

Because Colorado’s rainfall is so 
sparse, irrigation is practiced where- 
ever possible. This has complicated 
the problems of station workers, since 
it is necessary to select plant types for 
dry lands, itrigated lands, and for the 
different mountainous sections. 

To care for various regions, sub- 
stations have been established in dif- 
ferent parts of the State. The home 
station at Fort Collins is devoted to 
work that will be generally adaptable 
over the State. The potato sub-sta- 
tion, maintained in cooperation with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
is at Greeley. Plains sub-stations are 
located at Akron and Cheyenne Wells, 
the former maintained in cooperation 
with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

High-altitude vegetable growing is 
carried on at Avon; orchard manage- 
ment is studied’ at Austin; and crops 
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This sketch of Colorado shows the location of its main and branch experiment stations. Note how the 
Continental Divide and other mountains cut up the State. 
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and livestock for the San Juan Basin 
are chief projects at the high-altitude 
station at the Fort Lewis School. The 
Rocky Ford station covers work for 
the Arkansas valley, more nearly typi- 
cal of corn belt conditions than any 
other. Several other sub-stations have 
been maintained temporarily at dif- 
ferent places for emergency and spe- 
cial work. 


Crops Came First 


The agronomists were first to take 
improvements to the farmer, largely 
due to the fact that Professor A. E. 
Blount, in his development of the col- 
lege farm, for six years prior to the 
establishment of the station had been 
conducting experiments with “grains, 
grasses, and vegetables, 460 separate 
plots being cultivated.” He had tested 
221 kinds of winter and spring wheat 
and his introduction of Defiance 
wheat for the irrigated districts in- 
creased the yields from 15 to 25 per 
cent. A prominent Colorado miller 
estimated a few years ago that De- 
fiance wheat, up to 1917 when it was 
practically replaced ‘by improved va- 
rieties, increased wheat profits to 
farmers by over $14,000,000. 

Since that time the agronomists 
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have developed Colsess barley, Colo- 
rado 37 oats, and other crop varieties 
and strains suitable for the great di- 
versity of conditions. 

Sugar beet investigations by station 
employees were the beginnings of 
what is today one of Colorado’s great- 
est industries—the manufacture of 
beet sugar. Investigations with al- 
falfa and other legumes helped to de- 
velop the extensive cattle and lamb- 
feeding industries of northern Colo- 
rado, the Arkansas valley, San Luis 
valley and parts of the Western Slope. 

Discovery of the hardy and non- 
hardy strains of alfalfa by P. K. Blinn 
at the Rocky Ford station did much 
to improve the hay-producing indus- 
try. It was also at the Rocky Ford 
station that disease-resistant cante- 
loupes were developed years ago. The 
Arkansas valley today produces an 
important part of the country’s sup- 
ply of canteloupe, cucumber, and red- 
clover seed, due largely to station ac- 
tivities. 


Forestry Is a Problem 


Growing trees is a problem on the 


plains of eastern Colorado. In addi- 
tion to determining field crops adap- 
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table to that sec- 
tion, and demon- 
strating the sound- 
ness of balancing 
the farm program 
with livestock pro- 
duction, the Akron 
Plains Station has 
successfully grown 
over 5,000 trees of 
several varieties 
which stand as liv- 
ing reminders to 
plains settlers of 
the possibilities in 
shelterbelts, wind- 
breaks, and home 
landscaping. The 
annual rainfall 
there averages less 
than 18 inches. 
At the Fort 
Lewis sub-station, 
7,610 feet above the sea, extensive in- 
vestigations with field and horticul- 
tural crops for the higher régions have 
been carried on. Seed from many 


promising strains and varieties have 


been distributed among mountain 
farmers for field testing and several 
are showing favorable results. 


At Austin, in the heart of the fruit 
district of the Western Slope, the ex- 
perimental and demonstrational or- 
chard is maintained. Although it is 
one of the oldest and best-established 
fruit sections of the State, growers in 
the Grand valley have their problems 


Dr. C. P. Gillette, Director of the Colorado Ex- 
periment Station, is also the State Entomologist. 
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and make constant 
use of the station 
orchard, both for 
specific informa- 
tion and to watch 
results with dif- 
ferent methods. 
The entomological 
section of the sta- 
tion, in cooperation 
with the state en- 
tomologist, who is 
also director of the 
Colorado Experi- 
ment Station, has a 
summer field agent 
at Grand Junction, 
where extensive 
work has been done 
for years on the 
control of codling 
moth and other 
fruit and farm 
pests. 

The growing of vegetables for the 
late summer and fall markets was in- 
troduced in the mountainous sections 
several years ago. Head-lettuce pro- 
duction attracted hundreds of grow- 
ers within a very short time but seed 
and disease problems, as well as mar- 
keting troubles, brought disaster to 
many. It was then the experimental 
farm at Avon was purchased and a 
series of tests and long-time demon- 
strations started. 


Under the supervision of Dr. E. P. 
Sandsten, horticulturist, several hun- 


A livestock feeders’ day is held at the United States Dryland Station, Akron, Colorado. 








Dr. William P. Headden has been chemist for the Colorado Experi- 
ment Station for thirty-six years. 


dred varieties of pod peas have been 
tested. All but a very few kinds have 
been eliminated and the station will 
soon be able to recommend the best 
for both the canning and pod-pea in- 
dustries. 

Strains of New York or Iceberg 
head lettuce also have been tried out 
but the difficulty of getting pure seed 
is still quite a problem since the sea- 
sons are not long enough in the moun- 
tains for the production of seed. Sev- 
eral crosses have been made with the 
idea of developing a tipburn-resistant 
variety. This work alone, if success- 
ful, would almost revolutionize the 
industry for seed of the crosses can 
be produced readily in the State. Suit- 
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able strains of cauli- 
flower, carrots, spinach, 
and other mountain 
vegetables are also being 
selected on the plots at 
Avon. 

All this work at 
Avon is run in connec- 
tion with a general 
farming program which 
is intended to demon- 
strate that the safest 
and most practicable 
system of agriculture 
for what has been a 
cattle and sheep-raising 
country for years is a 
balanced form of farm- 
ing. Men who have 
raised livestock exclu- 
sively all their lives are 
slow to see the advisa- 
bility of balancing their 
operations. Ranchmen 
come from all over the 
Western Slope each year 
when Farmers Day is 
held at Avon, and the 
demonstration is grad- 
ually having its good 
effect. 

In 1915 the Potato 
Experiment Station was 
established at Greeley 
through joint action of 
the Colorado Experi- 
ment Station, the country commission- 
ers of Weld county, and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Federal 
workers are in charge of the investi- 
gations which include, principally, ir- 
rigation studies, value of different 
seeding methods, diseases, and the test- 
ing of several new seedlings. 


Many trials have been run with 
commercial fertilizers in different 
parts of the State. All Colorado soils 
are well supplied with calcium, most 
of them are amply provided with ni- 
trogen, but many can be improved 
by the use of phosphates and potash. 
The addition of both to the soils in 
some form must come sooner or later. 

In several areas over the State the 
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problem is not one of needing more 
nitrogen ‘but one of getting rid of it, 
so to speak. “A sick melon patch” 
in the Arkansas valley years ago gave 
the first clew to what has proved to 
be a terrific problem for the chem- 
ists, agronomists, bacteriologists, and 
irrigation engineers. 

Dr. William P. Headden, who has 
been chemist for the Colorado Experi- 
ment Station for 36 years, found this 
peculiar soil trouble in scattered sec- 
tions over 20 years ago. As cultural 
practices were improved the condition 
seemed to get worse. Finally, when 
dead spots were found in an alfalfa 
field just below an irrigation ditch, 
the trouble was attributed to seepage. 
An analysis of the soil showed that 
it contained nitric acid in great ex- 
cess. In the four surface inches of 
soil there were over 10 tons of nitrate 
per acre. 

Further tests were run which veri- 
fied the original discovery and it 
eventually was found that the nitrify- 
ing bacteria, Azotobacter, were the 
direct cause of these excessive quan- 
tities of nitrates. 

Dr. Headden, with the aid of other 
station workers, has worked out con- 
trol methods which include the use 
of uncultivated crops interspersed in 
the rotation sys- 
tem with culti- 
vated crops. It 
was definitely 
proved that cul- 
tivation and sun- 
light greatly 
increased the 
amount of _ni- 
trates in the soil. 
Cover crops in 
orchards were 
also found neces- 
sary in many dis- 
tricts to prevent 
excessive develop- 
ment of nitrates 
in the soil. 

The “black -al- 
kali” problem in 
the San Luis val- 
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ley has also been partially solved by 
Dr. Headden. There are over 400,000 
acres of land in that valley, at an alti- 
tude of 7,200 feet, which geologists 
say was formerly the bed of a great 
inland lake. The practice of sub- 
irrigation gradually raised the water- 
table until today it is within a few 
inches of the top of the land in many 
places. Capillarity and evaporation 
gradually caused heavy deposits of so- 
dium carbonate on the surface of the 
land with the result that land, where 
bumper crops once flourished, is today 
covered with chico and greasewood. 

Dr. Headden and his assistants, Earl 
Douglas, J. W. Tobiska, and C. E. 
Vail, have worked for years on the 
problem but the only satisfactory 
solution found has been gypsum, 
which, when added to the land in suf- 
ficient quantities, turns the “black 
alkali” into a harmless substance. The 
difficulty lies, however, in the fact 
that there is no gypsum in the valley 
and it would have to be shipped in 
over the mountains at prohibitive 
cost. 

Much work has -been done in live- 
stock feeding for both irrigated and 
plains sections by G. E. Morton, Dr. 
C. I. Bray, and E. J Maynard; in ani- 

(Turn to page 50) 


A part of the crowd and some of the cattle at the Fourteenth Annual 
Feeders’ Day held last June at the Colorado Experiment Station. 
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By A. E. Wilkinson 


Professor of Vegetable Gardening, 


URING the last few years 300- 

bushels-per-acre potato crops 
have become common in a number of 
States and Connecticut has been in- 
cluded as one of the leading States in 
this enterprise. 

During the year 1928, all of the 
growers in this 300-bushel crop work 
were requested to give various state- 
ments in regard to their production 
methods. It was thought that by ob- 
taining this data that some reasons 
why these large yields were obtained 
could be discovered. It was also won- 
dered if some of these reasons were 
not those which had been proved by 
experimentation or practice. 


In studying the results of the col- 
lected data, it is quite evident that 
one or two points are outstanding 
enough so that a clear-cut statement 
can be made. 


Success Due to Fertilizers 


Much of the success in potato rais- 
ing rests in fertilizers. In the ma- 
jority of cases a high-grade fertilizer 
is the only type used, in fact in some 
of the counties in Connecticut none 
of the growers use anything weaker 
than a 5-8-7 and some have gone so 
far as to use the double strength 10- 
16-14 fertilizer. In the state as a 
whole, 82 per cent of all the growers 
use the 5-8-7 as the leading formula 
for potato growing. To discover just 
what I mean by the 5-8-7, I will give 
details: 62 per cent used a straight 
§-8-7, 20 per cent used 10-16-14, 
which is nothing more than a double 
§-8-7, 2 per cent used a 4-8-7, 2 per 
cent used 5-8-8, 2 per cent used 5-8- 
10, 2 per cent used 5-8-5, and 4 per 
cent used 5-10-10. These are all good 
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fertilizers and all should give results, 

One of the most interesting points 
to study is what relationship yield has 
to the fertilizer used. The results ob- 
tained from the data are not entirely 
conclusive, but are conclusive enough 
so that the following ideas can be 
worked out. 

Where one used only 1,000 pounds 
of fertilizer even, 5-8-7, the average 
yield was only slightly over 100 
bushels. Where approximately 1,500 
pounds of fertilizer were used, the 
yield was increased more than 75 
bushels. Where 2,000 pounds of 
fertilizer were used, the yield was 
approximately 250 bushels; and 
where 3,000 pounds of fertilizer 
were applied, the yield was approxi- 
mately 300 ‘bushels per acre. There 
was some variation in the figures 
which may be traceable to other 
causes, but in general these are the 
results that were obtained. 

To discuss this question a little 
further, the average amount of fer- 
tilizer used in Litchfield county was 
only 1,100 lbs. and the average yield 
from that county on which records 
were obtained was approximately 162 
bushels. The men in Tolland county 
used 2,300 lbs. of fertilizer per acre, 
or approximately twice that used in 
Litchfield county, and the yield per 
acre in Tolland county from the data 
received amounted to 273 bushels per 
acre. This, of course, may not be en- 
tirely due to the amount of fertilizer 
used in the particular season, as per- 
haps the soils used in Tolland county 
were in a much higher state of culti- 
vation than those in Litchfield county, 
but there was some difference un- 

(Turn to page 60) 
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Each year, Indiana’s onion crop sells for millions of dollars. 


Fertilizing Onions 
By 


E. R. Lancashire 


Extension Specialist, Ohio State University 


OME $15,000,000 worth of onions 

are grown for shipment in the 
principal onion-producing States an- 
nually. It is easily possible that an- 
other $15,000,000 worth of green 
onions also are produced each year in 
the United States. Supplying a $30,- 
000,000 crop with fertilizer is a real 
job. Without care and planning, the 
onion grower can easily come out on 
the short side of an honest full meas- 
ure return from the use of onion fer- 
tilizers. 

First it might be well to consider 
the soil requirements of the onion. 
Onions grow best on a slightly acid to 
neutral soil. One of the first steps in 
answering the questions as to how 
much and when fertilizer is best ap- 
plied lies in testing the soil. Any 
county agent can arrange to test a 
soil for acidity. If the test reveals the 
need of lime, it can be applied in the 
amount needed sometime during the 
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fall so that it will have time to be- 
come well mixed with the soil. Some 
benefit may also be secured from a 
spring application. 

Muck soils are well adapted for 
onion production. When such muck 
soils are located in a cool climate like 
that of northern Ohio, the onion crop 
does exceedingly well. One grower 
has become accustomed to expecting 
6,000 bushels annually from his 6- 
acre field. 

One reason why muck soils are well 
adapted lies in the fact that they are 
loose and friable in texture so that 
young seedling onion plants can push 
their way to the surface. Clay soils 
sometimes prevent the’ seedlings from 
reaching the surface by crusting over 
them. In such a case extra heavy 
seeding and the resulting necessity for 
thinning the seedlings make onion 
production on such land expensive. 
Muck soils allow the onion plants some 
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lateral displacement of the growing 
bulbs which the heavier soil types do 
not permit. Less thinning is required 
on the muck soils. 

Good drainage is absolutely neces- 
sary for onions, as it is for most other 
vegetable crops. A water level two 
to three feet below the surface of the 
soil is ideal for onions. Given such a 
soil, in such a climate, the onion 
grower is ready to consider the fertili- 
zer problem. 


Mucks Lack Plant Food 


It seems strange that muck soils 
which are so well adapted to onion 
production in many ways should be so 
poorly supplied with the proper bal- 
ance in the several needed plant foods. 
It has been noted that a profitable 
crop of onions can hardly be produced 
on a muck soil without the addition 
of fertilizer. The crop is an intensive 
one, and considering the heavy per 
acre cost of production, it would be 
more or less poor business to neglect 
the supply of needed plant foods. 

Of the several needed plant foods, 


potash is by far the most important, 
where a good onion crop is desired. 
Applications of 200 to 400 pounds per 
acre of muriate of potash are usually 
needed. 

There is some tendency to delay the 
maturity of the onion crop when pot- 
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ash is applied alone and to overcome 
this it is always advisable to use some 
superphosphate with the potash. 
Superphosphate is usually needed for 
onion fertilization, especially on acid 
soils. The use of this plant food speeds 
up the maturity of the onion. How- 
ever, superphosphate is best used only 
in conjunction with potash because 
when used alone the superphosphate 
tends to reduce the yield of onions, es- 
pecially on sweet muck soils. Because 
of this tendency, it is usually best to 
limit the amount of superphosphate 
to 12 per cent or less. 

Muck soils often lack a sufficient 
supply of readily available nitrogen. 
The onion is a cool season crop and as 
such, in the vicinity of northern Ohio, 
is planted early in April. At that 
time the organic forms of nitrogen 
usually present in a muck soil are dor- 
mant and unavailable to the growing 
onion. The addition of nitrogen in a 
readily available form is practical dur- 
ing the early part of the season before 
bacterial activities in the soil make 
available the organic nitrogen supply. 

The alkaline nitrate of soda form 
of nitrogen is used on acid soils, and 
the acid form (sulfate of ammonia) 
is used on the sweet soils. In either 
case they are applied just before the 
seed is planted or just after the seed- 

(Turn to page 59) 


A yield of 20,000 crates of onions from 14 acres was obtained on well-fertilized muck at Elba, 
Genesee cqunty, New York. 





Ruination of pastures by gullying is what happens in rolling country when provision to insure a good 
stand of grass or legumes is neglected. 


Green Pastures 


By C. A. Le Clair 


St. Louis, Missouri 


HE Illinois Agricultural Experi- 

ment Station, on America’s old- 
est soil test plots, shows that clover 
in a rotation is capable of increasing 
the annual average acre value of crops 
more than 50 per cent. It does this 
through the plant food and improved 
physical condition which the residues 
of the crop supply to the soil. Is it 
any wonder, therefore, that farmers 
are willing to go to any reasonable 
trouble and expense to grow a healthy 
sod crop in their rotations? 

Farmers know that if their land can 
be kept sufficiently fertile to consist- 
ently grow fine stands of legumes and 
grass, all other crops of the rotation 
will succeed. However, nearly every- 
where in the United States east of the 
Great Plains, where the land has been 
farmed as much as a generation or 
more, it is now becoming increasingly 
more difficult to get consistently 
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thrifty stands of grass and perennial 
legumes. 

The cost of seed for sowing an acre 
of alfalfa, clover, or grass is greater 
than is required to plant most other 
staple crops. Therefore, when seed- 
ings fail to catch, it means not only 
a total loss of the sum invested in the 
seed, but in addition the farmer is de- 
prived of the anticipated revenue 
from the land for a period of at least 
six months. 

Now, it has been estimated that 
fully 90 per cent of new seeding 
failures are traceable to inability of 
the crop to get enough plant food. In 
this connection it should be remem- 
bered that rest crops are ordinarily 
planted with a small grain nurse crop 
which gets first chance,at any plant 
food available and, hence, the grass or 
legume seedlings often have to go hun- 
gry. Farmers, who wouldn’t think of 
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trying to fatten hogs with an empty 
trough, frequently fail to see that 
they are expecting their sod crop to 
grow luxuriantly without being sup- 
plied with enough plant food. To be 
sure legumes, when inoculated and 
established, are able to get a part of 
their nitrogen from the air. However, 
to make their nitrogen synthetic fac- 
tories operate, clover and alfalfa re- 
quire favorable seedling conditions. 
Providing a new catch of clover or 
alfalfa with a complete plant food 
ration has been found to hasten inocu- 
lation and induce a continuous healthy 
growth which is essential to a maxi- 
mum synthesis of atmospheric nitro- 
gen. 

When clover and grass are sown 
with a nurse crop, as is usually the 
case, no special plant food treatment 
is necessary other than a generous ap- 
plication of a complete fertilizer at 
the time the grain crop is sown. Ex- 
perience reveals that the cost of the 
fertilizer ordinarily is more than paid 
for in the increased yield and better 


quality of the grain resulting, so that 
the residual benefit from the treat- 


ment is clear gain. Hence, the ex- 
pense of clover and grass crop insur- 
ance provided by applying plenty of 
plant food when seeding down is in- 
’ significant. 


Mr. Giddy Experiments 


The extent to which fertilizers can 
be relied upon to make grass and 
clover grow, where the land formerly 
consistently failed to produce it, is 
typically illustrated by the experience 
of Mr. Giddy, of Malvern, Iowa. This 
man took over an estate of 900 acres 
which had been farmed so hard that 
his wheat yields had dropped to from 
three to four bushels to the acre. He 
found that to sow clover and grass 
seed on such run-down land was just 
a waste of money. Realizing that his 
soil had to be rebuilt, he began liming 
his fields at the rate of two tons to 
the acre with ground limestone and 
then applied a dressing of 300 pounds 
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of commercial fertilizer to the acre, 
having a high percentage of phos- 
phoric acid and a moderate amount of 
nitrogen and potash. He then sowed 
his grain and seeded down to sweet 
clover. 

As a result of this treatment he re- 
ports, “My wheat even on the poorest 
fields averaged above 20 bushels to the 
acre and I’ve got the finest stand of 
sweet clover anyone could desire.” 
The discovery of Mr. Giddy is becom- 
ing so common that farmers every- 
where will soon learn to eliminate the 
toll of catch crop failures by using 
fertilizer to insure success against the 
hazards of unfavorable weather and 
insect pests. 

Field tests in Missouri reveal that 
from seven to eight-bushel increases in 
yield of wheat and at least one-half a 
ton more hay to the acre usually fol- 
low a moderate application of com- 
mercial fertilizer. In other words, 
$2.25 worth of fertilizer often yields 
$16. and more, profit. 

Practically a fifth of the total land 
acreage of this country is too rough 
or too stony to be tilled and is, there- 
fore, adapted most economically for 
pasturage. There are more acres of 
pasture land on the average farm than 
are employed for all other purposes. 
Yet on a per acre basis the returns 
that most farmers have been obtaining 
from pasture land are far less than 
they get from the remainder of their 
improved acres. On the other hand, 
wherever permanent pastures are kept 
in a highly productive condition a 
prosperous agricultural community in- 
variably exists. This is true whether 
the topography of the countryside is 
flat or rolling. 

However, it is only within the tast 
year or two that farmers generally 
have become what might be termed 
pasture conscious. With greater effi- 
ciency constantly being applied to the 
business of farming, it is now being 
appreciated that the acres of the farm- 
stead which only are suited for graz- 
ing purposes have in many cases more 
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The grain nurse crop, grass or legume seed, and fertilizer can be 
sown in one operation with a combination grain drill. 


potential profit possibilities than the 
tillable acres. Of course, bigger gross 
returns are forthcoming from a cor- 
responding acreage of grain, corn, cot- 
ton, or potatoes than are usually ob- 
tained from meadowland, but when 
the respective cost of production is 
deducted, the net returns from tilled 
ground rarély exceed those obtainable 
from properly managed pasture or hay 
land. 

Undeniable proof of the need of 
pasture improvement rests in the fact 
that dairy cattle almost invariably are 
thinner in the fall when they leave 
pastures than in the spring when first 
turned upon them. 
Dairymen know that 
when cows become thin 
it is practically impos- 
sible to get them back 
into maximum milk 
production. Again, 
animals that are stunted 
by insufficient pastur- 
age rarely make normal 
growth regardless of 
how well they are fed 
thereafter. On the 
other hand, if a nu- 
tritious pasture is avail- 
able, not only the ex- 
pense but the labor of 
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supplementary feeding 
is avoided. 

When we see a so- 
called pasture covered 
with weeds and bushes, 
the difficulty is usually 
traceable to either too 
many animals being 
grazed on it or to the 
fact that the cattle 
have been turned into 
the pasture too early. 
In connection with pas- 
ture improvement, it 
should be remembered 
that the modern dairy 
cow is a far better pro- 
ducer than her prede- 
cessor of a decade or 
more ago. Therefore, in 
proportion to her pro- 
ducing capacity, the present day dairy 
cow requires correspondingly more 
food. This is illustrated by the fact 
that in some Mississippi Valley States, 
where two acres formerly supported a 
cow, as many as five acres are now 
required. 

Often livestock are permitted to 
crop the pasture excessively. Pasture 
management, or better mismanage- 
ment, with too few exceptions has 
developed into the habit of taking 
away and returning but little of the 
virgin soil nutrients to the grass lands 
of the farm. Fortunately the most 
intelligent livestock husbandmen of 


The grower of this 35-year-old stand of alfalfa in Missouri attri- 
butes its productive life to the generous use of plant food. 
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the country are beginning to appre- 
ciate the big opportunity for greater 
profit from pasture improvement that 
better management offers. 

Too frequent or too close grazing 
or cropping of grasses and legumes 
after they are established, however, is 
just as fatal to their productive life as 
is lack of nourishment. An automo- 
bile without an engine won’t carry 
anybody far. Similarly, excessive cut- 
ting of a perennial such as alfalfa or 
timothy means sure injury or com- 
plete destruction of the stand. This 
is especially true in the northern 
States. It was found, for example, at 
the Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station that three seasonal cut- 
tings of alfalfa resulted in winter- 
killing of the stand the following sea- 
son in 95 per cent of the cases, while 
where only two cuttings of the crop 
were made and enough foliage for 
winter protection was provided, no 
frost injury resulted. 


Pastures Must Rest 


Pastures with gates always open 
are usually the poorest ones. All pas- 
tures should be given the opportunity 
to recuperate. Never should the 
grass be grazed in the spring until it 
has reached the height of four or five 
inches at least. For the same reason 
grazing should bbe reduced in times of 
drought. In other words, temporary 
pastures should supplement permanent 
pastures on every dairy farm. 

The type of pasture is an important 
consideration when it comes to secur- 
ing best returns. Few farmers today 
baby their pasture land enough. Most 
of them do little else than perhaps 
mow down the weeds that accumulate. 
Since it is perfectly possible even in 
a permanent pasture to change the 
flora by applications of fertilizers, it 
will readily be understood how eco- 
nomical is this means of increasing the 
feed it will produce. Customarily, the 
price charged for pasturage is $1.50 
per month, per head. This is about 
equivalent to from $5.00 to $7.00 
per acre. Comparing this acre return 
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with that usually obtained from the 
cultivated acres, it can be seen how 
far the income from pasture lands 
falls short of what is obtained from 
tilled acres. 

European farmers have shown the 
way to use fertilizers to increase pas- 
ture carrying ability. They have dis- 
covered that no where does the dollar 
invested in commercial fertilizers pay 
bigger returns than on pasture land. 
Without the necessity of the expense 
of cultivation or investment in seed, 
it is possible with an application of a 
few hundred pounds of fertilizer to 
change the flora from a spindling 
growth to a most nutritious forage. 
Thus a pasture can be transformed 
from an exercise lot to an area of 
abundant roughage for the herd. In- 
stead of requiring five acres of pas- 
ture per steer or cow, by proper care 
the acre carrying capacity through 
fertilization easily can be doubled and 
even quadrupled. 

New England farmers years ago 
found the way to make timothy mead- 
ows yield profitable hay crops for as 
many as five and six years without 
the necessity of plowing them up and 
reseeding. They accomplish this re- 
sult by annual top-dressings with 
commercial fertilizers, which keep 
their hay fields yielding good crops 
year in and year out. Kansas farmers 
are doing the same thing with alfalfa. 
Similarly, Wisconsin dairymen are us- 
ing commercial fertilizer to insure 
stands of clover. Thus it has been 
demonstrated everywhere that legumes 
and grasses can be made to thrive pro- 
viding they are well fed. 

In the case of temporary pastures in 
rotation with other crops, the fer- 
tilizer can best be applied with a fer- 
tilizer attachment to the grain drill 
as the nurse crop is planted. Early 
the following spring as soon as the 
grass or legume crop shows sign of 
growth, another application of plant 
food broadcast with an end-gate dis- 
tributor can be profitably made. Two 
to three hundred pounds of a high- 

(Turn to page 52) 





A part of the prune orchard of Charles Trunk, Dundee, Yamhill county, Oregon. 


Potash for Prunes 


By William L. Teutsch 


Assistant County Agent Leader, Oregon Agricultural College 


OTASH-carrying fertilizer in- 

creased the yield and quality of 
Italian prunes in a one year’s test con- 
ducted on the farm of Charles Trunk, 
a veteran prune and walnut grower, 
Yamhill county, Oregon. 

The demonstration was a direct- 
tree fertilizer trial arranged by S. T. 
White, Yamhill county agent. It in- 
cluded applications of four pounds of 
sulphate of ammonia per tree; four 
pounds of sulphate of ammonia and 
two pounds of potash per tree in com- 
bination; four pounds of sulphate of 
ammonia and seven pounds of super- 
phosphate per tree in combination; a 
complete fertilizer consisting of four 
pounds sulphate of ammonia, seven 
pounds superphosphate, and two 
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pounds potash; and an application of 
seven pounds of superphosphate and 
two pounds of potash in combination. 
Direct application was made to each of 
10 trees. The crop from each 10-tree 
block receiving fertilizer was harvested 
separately, weighed, and then dried. 
The outstanding feature of the test 
was that all of the potash plots pro- 
duced prunes which dried out heavier 
than did the prunes from the check 
plot and from the plots which re- 
ceived no potash. Three hundred 
prunes selected at random from the 
check row of trees when dried weigh- 
ed nine pounds while the same num- 
ber of prunes selected from the plot 
receiving superphosphate and potash 
weighed ten pounds and seven ounces, 





Fertilizer applied at the time of seeding made the difference between these two plots. 


At the left, 


there was only the residual effect of fertilizer from two years’ planting of potatoes; at the right, 400 
pounds of a 5-7-10 were applied. No comparison between yields could be made other than to say that 


the yield on the unfertilized area eould be called nothing. 


Giving “Life’ 


(Roy S. Libby Farm) 


to the 


Potato Rotation 


Clover, its essential component, needs 
boosting with lime and fertilizer. 


By R. F. Thomas 


Houlton, Maine 


(Reprinted from New England Homestead, November 30, 1929) 


66°T"HE soils of this county are 

becoming harder,” stated an 
Aroostook county, Maine, farmer who 
has followed the plow for 25 years on 
the same farm. “It used to be fun to 
plow second-crop land, but now I 
had just as soon plow sod.” 

There are many others who have 
noticed this same thing. Aroostook 
is facing the same problem which has 
faced every other section as it gets 
older—clover is not what it used to 
be. And clover is the “life” of the 
Aroostook rotation. Without clover 
Aroostook cannot compete with other 
potato-producing sections nearer im- 
portant markets. 

Many soils, particularly in the 
southern part of the county, have be- 


come too acid to grow real crops of 
clover. On these lime must be ap- 
plied, not as heavily as for alfalfa, 
but in smaller and safer amounts. 
Even in the northern section of the 
county where the soils are only slight- 
ly acid, some lime is being applied for 
clover, and when a potato grower 
uses lime for clover on potato land, he 
must recognize the value of the clover 
crop or he would not risk scab. The 
only safe procedure in using lime is 
to have the County Agent test the 
soil and then apply lime to bring the 
soil to what is known as a pH of 
about 5.5. Many soils from Presque 
Isle north will be found to need less 
than 500 pounds of lime per acre, 
while south of Presque Isle many fields 
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This rowen or second crop demonstrates the difference between success and failure with clover. 


At the 


left, a 2-12-10 was applied at seeding; the plot at the right was seeded without fertilization. 


could use twice as much per acre. 
Yet there are many in the northern 
section where little or no lime is need- 
ed who are not satisfied with the clover 
in the rotation. Roy S. Libby, prom- 
inent potato producer of Caribou, 
maintains along with others that the 
lack of potash during the war has 


greatly contributed to: the failure of 


clover. While clover adds nitrogen 
and organic matter to the soil, it 
draws heavily on lime, phosphorus, 
and potash. All of these must be in 
the soil in large amounts, or clover 
will not succeed. This year Mr. Libby 


Fertilized—500 lbs. per A. at seeding. 


(2-12-6) 5,813 Ibs.; (2-12-4) 4,107 Ibs.; (unfertilized) 2,613 Ibs. 
plots had excellent clover and practically no weeds or grass. 


were mostly grass and weeds. 


demonstrated to his own satisfaction 
that while lime helped, he had his best 
clover where fertilizer alone was used 
when seeding down. 

In the past, oats and clover in the 
rotation have been on a scavenger ba- 
sis. Like ganbage-fed hogs, they have 
been expected to live and do well on 
what food the potato crop left in the 
soil. The following table, using data 
from “Fertilizers and Crops” by Van 
Slyke, shows what the average crops 
in a rotation remove from the soil and 
how one ton per acre of 5-8-7 fer- 
tilizer balances this removal: 


« 


Yields in field-cured clover hay per A., (2-12-10) 6,720 Ibs.; 


The 6 and 10 per cent potash 
The unfertilized and the 2-12-4 plots 
(E. L. Cleveland Co. Farm.) 
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109 bbls. 63 27 90 
SO bu. 48 18 40.8 
2 tons 80 22.8 61.6 
67.8 192.4 
160.0 140.0 


Potatoes 
Oats 
Clover 
Total Removed 191 
Appl’d 1 ton 5-8-7 82 


Balance —109 +-92.2 —52.4 


The table shows that one ton of 
§-8-7 fertilizer for potatoes and noth- 
ing on the other crops in the rotation 

leaves a deficiency of 109 pounds 
nitrogen, 52.4 pounds potash, and a 
surplus of 92.2 pounds of phosphoric 
acid. In the case of nitrogen, the 
clover crop makes up a large part of 
this deficiency for itself and for the 
potatoes that follow. Demonstrations 
show that oats can use more nitrogen 
than they are getting. The deficiency 
of potash must either come from the 
soil or from fertilizer. The drain on 


the available soil potash during the 
war practically exhausted the available 
supply in the soil. 


On land cropped 
from 1918 to 1926 without commer- 
cial fertilizer so as to get plots of uni- 
form fertility, the Main Experiment 
Station showed that “potash has been 
depleted more than nitrogen and phos- 
phorus,” all of which lends strength 
to Mr. Libby’s assertion. 

On clover seedings following pota- 


The unfertilized plot at the left yilded 2,613 lbs. of hay per acre, practically all weeds. 
plot at the right yielded 6,720 Ibs. practically all clover. 
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toes, it is a common experience to see 
the old potato rows clearly outlined 
by a heavier stand of young clover 
plants. Since oats have responded to 
more nitrogen than is left by the po- 
tatoes, this must be a result of the 
residual phosphorus and potash. Ex- 
perimental work has shown that 
clovers are highly responsive to both 
phosphorus and potash. 

As a result of 40 years of experi- 
mental work on a silt loam at the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station, the 
following average acre yields of clover 
hay have been secured by fertilizers: 

No fertilizer 2198 Ibs. 

Phosphorus "I 

Phosphorus and potash.3900 “ 
These are typical of results secured at 
other experiment stations with even 
more striking results for potash on 
lighter soils. 

From observation and experimental 
evidence, it is believed that a fertil- 
izer carrying sufficient phosphorus and 
potash will benefit the clover crop in 
Aroostook. In 1928 two demonstra- 
tions to show this were started on 
widely separated farms. One was on 
the E. L. Cleveland Company’s farm 
in Houlton, Maine, while the other 
was on the farm of Chas. E. Hussey 
& Sons, Presque Isle, Maine. The soil 
on the Cleveland Company farm was 

(Turn to page 55) 


The 2-12-10 
(E. L. Cleveland Co, Farm.) 
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Buckwheat 


By Walter 


q Thirteenth in 
this series 


Hl. Ebling 


Agricultural Statistician, Wisconsin 


HEAT cakes for breakfast, na- 

tionally known in America, 
are quite commonly buckwheat pan- 
cakes. In fact, most of the buck- 
wheat flour produced in this country 
is used in the making of pancakes. 
Buckwheat shortcakes, once probably 
well known, are now little used. 

The buckwheat crop is a native of 
China, but it has been grown in 
America since the earliest colonial 
days, particularly by the Dutch col- 
onists along the Hudson river in New 
York. It has always been a minor 
bread grain crop, but the first United 
States census in 1840 showed a pro- 
duction of more than 7,250,000 bush- 
els which compares with a production 
of 15,755,000 bushels in 1927 and 
13,163,000 bushels in 1928. 
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The United States production in 
recent years has fluctuated between 
12,000,000 and 16,000,000 bushels, 
the important producing region being 
the northeastern United States. The 
crop has always been a northeastern 
crop so far as the United States is 
concerned, though in recent decades 
the Lake States have become of some 
importance. Pennsylvania has for a 
long time been the leader, with New 
York ranking second. Together these 
two States formerly grew about two- 
thirds of the United States acreage, 
but now they grow only a little over 
one-half. 

In recent years there has been a 
tendency for the acreage to move 
westward into the Lake region and 

(Turn to page $1) 





The transfer of grain standing in the field to the wagon or truck box, cut and threshed in one opera- 
tion, is the capacity of this harvesting outfit. 


W hat’s 


Ahead ? 


“The optimist the doughnut sees, 


The pessimist the bole.” 


§ Number Two 


HE manless farm which will be 
operated by radio from the front 
porches of America’s farm houses may 
appear to be the figment of a wild 
imagination. But what prediction is 
too wild when it is considered that 
within the span of two lifetimes, a 
strong man with a cradle could just 
about manage to harvest two acres of 
grain a day whereas now a man with 
a modern tractor and a 10-foot trac- 
tor binder can harvest 35 acres a day? 
Wheat production in the United 
States began at least as early as 1618 
in the Virginia Colony, but it was 
not until nearly 250 years later that 
the mechanical reaper enabled men to 
produce more than their family re- 
quirements. It took nearly 200 years 
to reach a production of 85,000,000 
bushels in 1838, but in the next 90 


By Frank George 


years production increased to nearly 
1,000,000,000 bushels 

Twenty years ago I met a man who 
had personally attended the first dem- 
onstration of the McCormick reaper 
in Virginia in 1831, nearly 100 years 
ago. Young Cyrus McCormick had 
hammered out his rude implement in 
a little farm blacksmith shop in the 
back-woods. When the machine was 
finished, McCormick hitched his 
horses to the cumbersome apparatus 
and clattered out into a nearby field 
of wheat. Horses shied at the absurd 
object. Farmers gazed upon it with 
contemptuous curiosity. They fol- 
lowed the outfit up and down the 
field, but the field was hilly and the 
reaper worked badly. The crowd 
jeered as the machine slewed and 
jolted along cutting the grain very 
irregularly. 
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The owner of the field rushed up 
to McCormick and shouted: 

“See here! This won’t do Your 
machine is rattling the heads off my 
wheat.” 

A man in the background came 
forward. He was the Honorable Wil- 
liam Taylor, a conspicuous public fig- 
ure of that day. 

“Tl give you a chance to try your 
machine,” he said to young McCor- 
mick. “Pull down the fence and 
cross over into my field.” 

McCormick accepted the offer, 
drove into Taylor’s field, and cut the 
grain successfully for four or five 
hours. The demonstration was a suc- 
cess, but young McCormick’s prob- 
lem was not so easily solved. He 
found difficulty interesting capital in 
the machine, and it was not until 
more than 20 years later that the 
reaper came into fairly general use. 

Farmers then began to appreciate 
the possibilities of growing wheat for 
the foreign markets, and production 
was increased amazingly. Agri- 
culture pushed farther and farther 
west, and transportation systems had 
to be developed to carry the grain to 
market. Then came the twine self- 
binder in the 80’s, followed by better 
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Cutting 25 to 30 acres of hay per day is possible with a tractor and 7-foot mower. 
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plows, harrows, and seeders. Spring 
and peg-tooth harrows were invented, 
disk harrows, grain drills, and seeders. 
Threshing machines were the next de- 
velopment. Gasoline tractors were 
manufactured as early as 1901, and 
were purchased by several thousand 
farmers during the next decade, but 
the earlier models were of crude de- 
sign and added more to the farmer’s 
mechanical troubles than they con- 
tributed to the solution of his power 
problems. 

The tractor did not become a really 
important factor in the farm power 
situation until about 1917, when the 
World War had begun to withdraw 
men from the fields in large numbers. 
The next year there were approxi- 
mately 80,000 tractors in use on 
American farms. By 1920 there were 
246,000 tractors in use, by 1925 there 
were more than 500,000, and in 1929 
there were 853,000. There will be 
approximately 1,000,000 tractors in 
use on American farms next year. 

Now the combine harvester has cre- 
ated practically as great a revolution 
in American agriculture as did the 
first reaper in the days of compara- 
tively primitive farm methods. I am 


When pulling 


an additional 7-foot trailer mower, the acreage is increased to from 45 to 60 acres. 
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told that in 1926, approximately 30 
per cent of the wheat in Kansas was 
cut with combines. A group of 10 
counties in central and southwestern 
Kansas, having 11,453 farms, had 
5,183 combines on January 1, 1928. 
It is a fair guess that there are now 
more than 50,000 combines in use 
throughout the country. 

A study by the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station shows costs of 
harvesting with the combine as rang- 
ing from 14.7 cents per ‘bushel with 
an 11-bushel yield down to 7 cents 
with a 23-bushel yield, and average 
costs of harvesting with the binder 
and stationary thresher at 33 cents 
per bushel. Nebraska studies show 
combine costs of 9 to 12 cents per 
bushel with yields of 11.8 to 13.4 
bushels, and estimate the cost of the 
binder method at about 31 cents per 
bushel. Montana observers declare 
that the combine has reduced produc- 
tion costs by about 15 to 20 cents per 
‘bushel. 

The quantity of wheat which can 
be cut with a combine in a 10-hour 
day varies from 16 acres for a ma- 
chine with an 8-foot cut to 48 acres 
for a machine with a 20-foot cut. The 
most commonly used 15- and 16-foot 
machines will cut from 35 to 40 acres 
a day. For a 7-foot binder, with a 
crew of two men, 15 acres cut and 
shocked is considered a day’s work. 
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Considerable interest centers just 
now in whether the future of agricul- 
ture will be one of small or large 
farms. It might have been expected 
that a great increase in machine farm- 
ing would be accompanied by a whole- 
sale enlargement of farms. On the 
contrary, the figures show that be- 
tween 1920 and 1925 the average size 
of farms in the United States de- 
creased from 148.2 acres to 145.1 
acres per farm, and that farms on the 
average were smaller in 1925 than in 
1920 in all but nine States. 

The average size of farms increased 
appreciably between these two census 
years in only five States—Montana, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Nevada. The increase in the use of 
tractors and large machinery prob- 
ably has contributed to the increase 
in the size of farms in Montana, but 
in the other four States only a small 
proportion of the farm land is in 
crops, and it is considered as likely 
that the increase in the acreage per 
farm has resulted largely from the 
addition of grazing land to large 
ranches, through purchase or lease 
from homesteaders. 

A recent survey indicates that in 
most farming areas, the tendencies to- 
ward enlargement of farms resulting 
from the ability of farmers to take 
care of larger crop acreages have been 

(Turn to page 57) 





A 4-row planter and tractor can cover from 40 to 60 acres in a day. 
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“Quality ” 


By Charles 


Fort Smith, 


OUR years ago Mr. F. S. Howard, 

Baron, Oklahoma, bought a 50- 
acre rocky hillside for $170.00. Even 
at this low price his friends and neigh- 
bors laughed at him, as the timber on 
it was of no value and it was too 
rocky for grass land. However, Mr. 
Howard, along with Mr. George A. 
Remund, County Agent at that time, 
had a vision of developing Adair 
county and eastern Oklahoma into a 
strawberry producing section. 

It took considerable effort to clear 
and prepare the land for the berries, 
but through hard work, 10 acres were 
set out the first year. Since that time 
Mr. Howard has been increasing his 
acreage, until this year he had 30 
acres of producing berries, and as some 
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of his neighbors now put it, “Howard 
has turned those rocks to gold dust,” 
for he is now rated the “Strawberry 
King of Oklahoma.” 

The problem of marketing the ber- 
ries was solved in a large measure by 
the leadership of Mr. Howard in form- 
ing a shipping association at West- 
ville, but the yield and quality of the 
berries were not satisfactory to Mr. 
Howard. He had never used any fer- 
tilizer. The County Agent, Mr. Harry 
Hayman, was consulted, and through 
his efforts fertilizer for demonstration 
purposes was secured. 

Three uniform plots were selected 
and to one plot 653 pounds of a 
4-10-4 (N-P-K) fertilizer per acre 

(Turn to page 54) 





Soil Fertility Schools 


By Rensselaer Sill 


Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


OUNTY fertilizer schools were 

recently held in 20 Wisconsin 
counties by county agents in coopera- 
tion with the soil extension service of 
the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
Madison. The schools, which were 
the first of their kind in the State, 
have proved exceptionally successful, 
according to Professor Griffith Rich- 
ards of the soils department, who had 
charge of the project. 

By teaching fertilizer dealers the 
fundamentals of soil improvement 
work, the uses and misuses of fertil- 
izers, and the requirements of local 
soil conditions, the schools help them 
to become of considerable use to the 
farmer. And as dealers are keenly in- 


terested in finding out ways to make 
their products serve farmers to the 
best possible advantage, it is not at all 


surprising that they attended the 


Professor Griffith Richards, ready for school. 


schools in large numbers and are look- 
ing forward to the launching of a 
similar project in 1930. 

Although held primarily for fer- 
tilizer dealers, the schools were also 
attended by local “‘soil leaders,” farm- 
ers, and others interested in build- 
ing with the help of a sound soil im- 
provement program the agriculture 
of their respective counties. In each 
of the 20 counties one school, lasting 
from nine until four o’clock, was 
held. 

Plans for conducting the soil fer- 
tility schools were worked out at the 
county agent and extension workers 
conference held in October at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Here, a schedule 
for the meetings was decided upon, 
the topics to be discussed in the school 
considered, and the part that county 
agents were to play in the teaching 
work outlined. 

Soon after the conference, Profes- 
sor Richards started out to cover the 
20 county schools and to teach with 
the help of county agents the good 
gospel of sound soil improvement pro- 
grams. 

Piled high in the rear of his car 
were county and State soil maps, sam- 
ples of various kinds of soil, pictures 
of the results obtained by applying 
fertilizers to crops on different kinds 
of soil, fertilizer samples, a lantern 
and slides, and in fact, complete 
equipment for a day’s course in soil 
fertility. 

Richards’ way was carefully paved 
for him by press publicity, direct mail 
from county agents to fertilizer deal- 
ers and others, and correspondence 
with extension workers in the counties 
visited. 

(Turn to page 53) 
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It’s butchering time. Cold weather means sausage with wheat cakes, savory ham, and crisp bacon. 





Winter days are long and lonely for the ranger making his rounds over desolate trails. 





The Delaware river bridge between Camden, New Jersey, and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





A cold night in the yards is a “find” for the camera man with artistic instinct. 
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Mrs. P. C. Engle of Medaryville, Indiana, keeps a fine flock of White Leghera hens which average a 
60 per cent egg crop during the cold winter months. 


This is a part of the crowd of Cuban baseball fans in Havana who gathered daily to watch the score 
board of the 1929 World Series. In the background is the new Cuban capitol which has just been 
completed at a cost of about $16,000,000. 
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Economic conditions generally right them- 


Crop Changes selves in time, if in no other way than by the 
in the South operation of the law of the survival of the fittest. 


Monumental changes are taking place in the 
South today as a result of this law. Twenty-five years ago, by far the greater 
part of the cotton grown in the South was produced east of the Mississippi 
River. Today half or more of it is produced west of this river. 

Generally speaking, rainfall grows less as one goes west from the Mississippi, 
and large parts of Texas and what is now Oklahoma were thought for a long 
time to have too little rainfall to meet the requirements of the cotton crop. 
Cotton, however, is a tap-rooted plant and really does ‘best in the older parts 
of the South in years of least rainfall, or when we think it is suffering for 
moisture. 

As a result of such opinions and the fact that many other influences have 
operated to determine the agricultural history of the South, some serious mis- 
takes have been made in crop adjustments which must gradually right them- 
selves. Population spread from the east toward the west, and because of fewer 
people in the West, a type of farming was undertaken in which the labor of a 
few men could utilize many acres. On the contrary, labor was more plentiful 
farther east and land had to be utilized in a more intensive way. 

Cotton is king in the South and doubtless always will be. It is the favored 
crop of almost every Southerner. As all know, it demands clean culture and 
almost of necessity leaves the land bare in winter. In regions of heavy rainfall, 
this is conducive to much leaching and erosion which, of course, is much less 
likely to occur in regions of lighter rainfall. 

We boast in the older parts of the South of our abundant rainfall. It is 
more likely a curse than a blessing, especially with cotton as a major crop. 
With other crops such as grasses and timber, more moisture is a blessing because 
these crops require more, and an excess will not result in leaching and erosion. 

Much has been said about European farmers who have not only maintained 
but increased the productiveness of their soils after hundreds of years in cultiva- 
tion. They are actually producing much more now as a result of the use of 
legumes, manures, and fertilizers than ever before when the lands were virgin. 
American farmers may learn much from them in this regard, but the fact re- 
mains we must use discretion in applying such lessons. The average annual 
rainfall of the six countries of Europe that have done most in this regard is not 
much more than half that of our older Southern States. In fact, it is only 
about 30 inches as compared with more than 50 inches in the southeastern 
States as a whole. Too, it comes in the warmer months as gentle mists and 
showers, and in the colder ones partly as snow, nowhere resulting in erosion, 
though straight, rather than contour, rows are the rule. This is the reverse 
of what happens in the South. 

The writer was for 25 years a voluntary weather observer in South Missis- 
sippi. The average annual rainfall for all these years was 63.5 inches. For 10 
successive years of this period it was 68.48 inches and for four years, exceeded 
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80 inches. Surely, farm methods with such a rainfall should differ materially 
from the ones now prevailing, of planting so large a part of the lands used to 
clean cultured crops. A single day’s rain on bare soils, if subject to erosion, 
will occasionally remove more plant food than can be restored under natural 
methods in a year. 

So there is a reason for the movement westward of cotton production, as 
well as for the increased interest in all parts of the Southeast in better livestock, 
pastures, and the growing of trees. Other things have hastened the change on 
both sides of the river, namely, the greater ease with which the plains soils may 
be prepared, cultivated, and harvested with labor-saving implements and ma- 
chinery, the coming of the boll-weevil, and the fact that this enemy can be 
‘better controlled in large fields and in a dry climate. 

Acre for acre, much more grass or timber may be produced in the South- 
east than in the Southwest because they require more moisture and maintain 
soil fertility better. So the wise farmer in the humid regions will do well, as 
fast as he can, to plant at least his marginal lands to pastures and trees, using 
only his better lands for cultivated crops. This need not result in the growing 
of any less cotton, only growing it on fewer acres better prepared, fertilized, 
and cultivated. Only in this way may he expect to compete with the more 
favored portions of the Southwest. 

Twenty-five years ago it would have been impossible to compete with the 
western ranches in the growing of beef cattle; now these large areas of land 
are fast being converted into cotton and grain farms, and such cattle will have 
to be grown on smaller units. At that time, the matter of growing timber was 
out of the question because it was so plentiful in virgin forests and could be 
had almost for the asking; now it meets with ready sale at fancy prices, and 
overproduction is unthinkable. Then, the dairy farmers of Wisconsin and 
neighboring States were glutting the Southern markets with butter, cream, and 
condensery products; now they can scarcely supply their own cities, and the 
condenseries are being forced to get their milk supplies away from populous 
centers, and largely in the South. 

Surely, the future seems bright for the Southern farmer if he will only use 
discretion in the selection of his crops and maintain and build up the fertility 
of his soil, which above all things makes the difference between success and 


failure. 


Getting On A great preacher said the cther day that the 

way to get on in this modern age and to attain 
happiness is to specialize and cooperate. Further, he said that there is just as 
much need for the administrations of the church in this very much work-a-day 
world as there ever was. 

Without doubt, this is true. The developments of science and invention, 
together with added facilities in the world of financing, all tending towards 
mass production, have made it very necessary that a large part of the nation’s 
work can best be accomplished when work is divided up, each worker specializing 
in a definite field. Our whole tendency is in this direction. But it means that 
each worker becomes a part of a larger whole; that to accomplish anything he 
must fit in; that he must be able to work with others and cooperate, with the 
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result that some of the best work in the world is done by people known to only 
a small and intimate group. 

Witness, for instance, the editorial page of the great newspapers of the 
world, much of the work in new buildings, and in a variety of other fields; 
all done by specialists in one field, working in the group as a whole. Only the 
group is known to the general public. 

To specialize is not difficult, if one makes up one’s mind to do it; but to 
cooperate is harder, because it means the suppression of self. This is the hard 
lesson that the modern worker has to learn if he is going to get on and be happy. 


J 
eye 


’ Someone has said that the only permanent 
The Three C S thing is change. At least change is always with 
us. It may be all wrong and disastrous to try to keep up with the Jonses, but 
equally so, if we do not keep up with changing conditions, then we are lost. 
The far-sighted make adjustments in advance and profit with every change, 
while others merely follow with their heads just above or below water, accord- 
ing to the state of the tide. 

It is, therefore, important now and again to try and find out what changes 
are taking place. In the fertilizer industry there seem to be three outstanding 
major changes that might be called ““The Three C’s.” First, on the production 
side, the change from a by-product to a chemical industry, or as some people 
call it, the “‘chemicalization” of the fertilizer industry; second, on the distribu- 
tion side, the trend towards cooperative buying and selling; and third, from the 
point of view of policy, the very strong trend towards coordination. All these 
changes affect not only the industry but organized agriculture, both in its 
scientific and practical fields, so that no one can afford to overlook or disregard 
these changes that are taking place. 





TAKING THESE THREE CHANGES IN ORDER, first, the fertilizer 
industry started largely as a by-product industry. It then started the manufac- 
ture of chemical compounds that supplied single elements of plant food. Now 
research work is going on with concentrated fertilizers, that supply more than 
one of the necessary elements. Along with this, highly technical processes to 
recover nitrogen from the air are being elaborated and commercialized. Research 
workers are studying such matters as the segregation of fertilizer material when 
mixed together and the angle of repose of such materials. It is quite within the 
realm of possibility that these two factors alone will some day cause a revolution 
in the dry mixing methods of manufacture that are now largely in use. 

Regarding the second change, the cooperative movement is coming of age. 
The fact that government agencies have been authorized to make funds avail- 
able to assist in cooperative buying and selling will undoubtedly act as a stimulus 
to this movement and give the cooperative idea an emphasis and power that 
will make it a force to be reckoned with. 

The vital practical problem that this brings up is how can established chan- 
nels of trade and the cooperatives work together. Undoubtedly this is already 
a serious problem with many manufacturers of farm supplies. Certainly the 
problem will not be solved by merely ignoring it. There is little doubt that 
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eventually leaders in the different fields involved will have to get together and 
formulate some practical policy of working together. 

The third change—the trend towards coordination—is perhaps the one that 
affects the colleges and experiment stations, as well as industry, more than the 
first two. There is a growing consciousness both in the industry and among 
research and experiment station workers that there is far too much confusion 
and duplication of work in the broad field of agricultural industry that pro- 
vides the farmer with his needed supplies of fertilizers, feeds, seeds, and other 
materials. The farmer feels this very keenly. As a leader said to us the other 
day, ““We are told so many different things that we do not know which to 
follow, with the result that we are more apt to do as we think best and let all 
advice go.” 






THIS CONFUSION is especially noticeable in the fertilizer field. It is 
largely explained on the basis that crops and soils are two variables which require 
different fertilizer and crop management methods to suit individual localities. 
Therefore, our national habit of trying to simplify and standardize on a state- 
wide and nation-wide scale inevitably comes in conflict with local areas where 
such simplified advice does not fit. In.addition there are a large number of 
educational agencies in the field, each with its own story to tell. 


While it is easy to define the problem and state the causes, it’s quite another 
matter to draw up a program that will do away with the confusion that now 
exists. Certain it is, however, that while the present confusion continues, all 
the agricultural industries that serve the farmer are losing money; the advisors 
whose work it is to advise the farmer are losing a great deal of credit to which 
their work entitles them; and the farmer himself is not getting the full benefit 
that he should get from his advisors and the workers in industry, and, too, he is 
losing his confidence in everybody. 

Did we but have the courage to do it, it would probably be best in the long 
run if everybody stopped talking to the farmer for awhile and found out among 
themselves what they were talking about. But as this cannot happen, every- 
body who is making any effort to get together and simplify and coordinate the 
advice and recommendations that are given the farmer should be congratulated 
and encouraged. 

For these reasons it is very gratifying to note the several moves in this 
direction that have taken place lately. One is the cooperative work with fer- 
tilizers on pastures that is being done by several of the groups interested. 
Another is a very interesting and instructive paper which was read at the meet- 
ing of the Association of Land Grant Colleges on the subject of the policy of 
such institutions towards agricultural workers in industry. This paper was 
read by Dean Dan Gray of Arkansas and should be studied by everybody in- 
terested in the problem. Another move in the same direction was the very 
sympathetic remarks along the line of coordination in the speech of the Presi- 
dent of the National Fertilizer Association at the recent convention in Atlanta, 
which clearly recognized the problem and offered suggestions for its solution. 

Certainly every organization within industry, every farmer’s organization, 
and the Association of Land Grant Colleges should keep this subject prominently 
to the front on every program, in spite of all difficulties or opposition, until 
some measure of agreement in the advice given the farmer is attained. The 
farmer is paying the bill and he expects this—later on, who can tell, if it is not 
done, he may demand it. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


By A. M. Schreiber 


EL TORO TRADE-MARKED 


Dairy bulls that have been “tagged” 
or “trademarked” will soon be a well 
recognized product of Clark county, 
Wisconsin. The dairy farmers in that 
locality have decided to eliminate the 
bothersome haggling over prices by 
having a committee pass on all bulls 
offered for sale for breeding purposes, 
giving each a definite grade and put- 
ting a price on him. The price agreed 
upon will be largely determined by the 
animal’s type and the production rec- 
ord of the dam. This is, perhaps, the 
first attempt to standardize the mar- 
keting of bulls. It is announced by 
the breeders of the county, to insure 
fair dealing, that the range of prices 
for the bulls will be from $90 to 
$300. The animals sold at these prices 
will range from those of fair type out 
of cows producing up to 350 pounds 
of fat to those of excellent type out 
of cows producing more than 500 
pounds of fat a year. 





BEET SEED IN ONE YEAR 


In the future the laborers in the 
sugar beet fields will not be the only 
ones doing a lot of hard work to hurry 
the sugar making process. The beets 
themselves are now being made to do 
their utmost, and instead of taking 
a leisurely two years to produce seed 
they do the job in one year. Prof. 
George Stewart of the Utah Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station reports the 
high-pressure method. In the late fall 
he plants the seed in the greenhouse, 
and as soon as the plants are up he 
increases their working hours by giv- 
ing them bright electric light until 
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nearly midnight. They make consid- 
erable growth by spring, and when 
danger of frost is past they are set 
out in the field. They bloom that 
same summer and produce seed. The 
old method, which is Nature’s, con- 
sists in planting the seed in the spring, 
taking the beets into safe storage in 
the fall, planting these beets the next 
spring, and harvesting the seed crop 
the second fall. Mother Nature is 
putting on speed. 





MEAT INDUSTRY’S “CODE” 


The tumult and shouting having 
died away, American meat packers 
and wholesalers are turning to the 
very serious business of making their 
new “Code of Trade Practices” work. 

In effect, they have agreed to quit 
hitting in the clinches. There are to 
be no more secret rebates, concessions, 
or allowances for the purpose of tak- 
ing business away from a fellow pack- 
er. The industry agrees against false 
or misleading statements concerning 
the grade, quality, condition, quanti- 
ty, nature, origin, or preparation of 
any packing-house product and 
against defamatory or untrue state- 
ments concerning a competitor, his 
business, his policies, or his products. 

The code is a voluntary move on 
the part of 95 per cent of the indus- 
try and the applause, led by Secretary 
Hyde of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, is heartily echoed around 
the country. Meat packing is the 
largest industry in the United States 
as measured by value of output. It is 
estimated to exceed three billion dol- 
lars annually. 

Other things set out as unfair by 
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the code include attempts to obscure 
prices at which goods are sold, undue 
discrimination among buyers, “guar- 
anteeing” a customer against market 
declines or advances, selling goods be- 
low a reasonable market value, and 
unwarranted attempts to evade ful- 
fillment of-an agreement to purchase 
or sell or to receive or deliver goods. 

Of particular interest to the pro- 
ducer, the code forbids an option of 
more than one day’s market. The 
shipper must take either the price 
quoted on the day he ships or on the 
day his shipment arrives. No secret 
allowances are to be made for weight, 
price, or shrinkage. Buyers are not to 
show favoritism or price discrimina- 
tion to any individual or organization 
selling livestock. The code holds it 
unfair to engage livestock at any pub- 
lic market prior to the opening of the 
market or buying livestock at any 
public market without divulging the 
purchase price at the time sale is ef- 
fected. 





SOME FRUITS UNUSUALLY 
PARTICULAR ON POLLEN 


Most tree fruits are benefited 
through cross pollination, and some 
will not bear fruit if not cross-polli- 
nated. At the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station inves- 
tigators have shown that nearly all 
sweet cherries and Japanese plums and 
most pears cannot set fruit to their 
own pollen. But in some cases, they 
say, pollen from other varieties is no 
better. Therefore, it is important to 
the fruit grower that before he sets 
out his trees he find out just what 
varieties of these fruits are necessary 
to supply the pollen for cross-pollina- 
tion. Bartlett and Seckel pears, for 


instance, don’t do each other any good. 
They might as well be in solid plant- 
ings. But their pollen is all right for 
other sorts. Peaches and sour cherries, 
as a rule, will set fruit to their own 
pollen. 
are self-unfruitful. 


Some of the European plums 
Apples vary in 
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this respect, but as a rule do better 
when fertilized by pollen from other 
varieties. 





FARM-TO-MARKET ROADS 


The farmer who lives in sight of a 
paved road but can’t get to it for the 
mud has a friend in the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

At its annual convention in Chica- 
go it recommended “generous use” of 
public funds to build a secondary 
highway system, or farm-to-market 
roads. There are 5,000,000 farmers in 
the United States, it says, who find it 
impossible at some time during the 
year to get from their homes to mar- 
ket by automobile. Farmers long have 
sought aid for improvement of rural 
highways connecting with arterial 
routes. 





THE SILO COMING BACK 


Illinois beef calf feeders are chang- 
ing their attitude on silos. When they 
turned from heavy cattle to calves, 
they considered silage too bulky. Now, 
they believe it was a matter of over- 
feeding and have decided to give small 
allowances during the winter and 
spring to calves on full grain feed. 

Silos have been filled this fall where 
empty silos have been common for 
several years. The University of Il- 
linois has been turning out market- 
topping beef calves on silage rations. 





SIMPLE MEAL AND REST 


The great big Sunday dinner, which 
began with exclamations and ended 
with sighs and wheezes, is giving way 
before the determination of the house- 
wife to have a little rest and recre- 
ation on the weekly day of rest, so- 
called. The home “ec” specialists at 
Iowa State College say the simple Sun- 
day meal, prepared on Saturday (like 
the Sunday papers), is becoming 
popular. This move should make Sun- 
day a success for everybody, except, 
possibly, the pedestrian. 
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Lyndon, 


HERE is a distinct psychological 

effect in the success of failure 
of cooperative enterprises that does 
not obtain in the realms of other 
forms of business. In a community 
where the failure of an ordinary busi- 
ness receives scant notice, the failure 
of a cooperative brings out the pent- 
up misgivings of every single soul, and 
we hear a furore of pros and cons. 
It takes a veritable flood of business 
failures to arouse the national busi- 
ness groups to start investigating; 
even then there is no immediate and 
vociferous clamor that the business 
fabric is unsound. On the other hand 
the failure of one large “co-op” will 
bring forth columns of comment in 
the anti-cooperative and even the 
neutral press, to the tenor that once 
more the bauble of this cooperative 
theory has been ‘burst. 

Conversely, the eminently success- 
ful operation of a large cooperative 
undertaking draws the attention, not 
only of those interested in, or friendly 
to the organization, but of every type 
of business; marks the men who direct 
it as super-executives; and, what is 
still more important to us in this 
resume, binds the cooperators together 
in a sort of “esprit de corps” that is 
born of a common pride in their 
achievement. The very nature of co- 
operative business forces it to rely on 
the element of loyalty in its members 
to such an extent that it seems to act 
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Cooperative Consciousness 
By Charles A. Lyndon 


Alberta 


as a binding force that reaches out 
into fields of endeavor other than 
merely that of marketing farm pro- 
duce. 

This is probably a little longer way 
of saying that the world in general has 
been reared to the belief that farmers, 
or however you may wish to classify 
the agricultural producer, is unfitted 
to attend to his own business effi- 
ciently, and with profit to himself. 
It is this deep-seated inferiority com- 
plex that has caused the agricultural 
class in many older lands to drift 
gradually into a state of peasantry. 
The same complex is still the real basis 
for most of the opposition of well- 
meaning persons and bodies of men to 
the cooperative organizations today. 
The agricultural cooperatives are find- 
ing that it is their greatest obstacle. 

Advocates of the cooperative plan 
have often reiterated that the success- 
ful operation of the plan meant in- 
creased return. ‘The first and fore- 
most thought of Man must always be 
return for his labors. This is the 
logical way to attract the attention 
of the prospective cooperator. It is 
harder to sell cooperation to farmers 
by saying that the adoption of this 
method of disposing of their produce 
would react on their viewpoint of 
life, because this is getting deeply into 
intangible things. It is, however, the 
relation of these two types of benefit 
from cooperation, showing how the 
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latter has automatically developed 
from the former, that stands out most 
clearly in a survey of the first five 
years of operations by the vast wheat 
pools of western Canada. 

Close contact with the Canadian 
pools over a period of five years, since 
that day.in 1923 when the Canadian 
press, assisted by American cooperative 
experts, preached the gospel of wheat 
pooling to the Prairie Provinces, has 
caused a good many to sidetrack the 
old belief that farmers could neither 
work together in harmony, nor con- 
duct business. This was merely a 
state of mind engendered by ages 
of repetition. As the proverbial 
“drop-drop” of water wears away the 
stone, so had this “‘cant-cant” of oth- 
ers destroyed the faith of farmers in 
their ability to conduct the selling 
end of their business. Even on the 
farms of western Canada there are 
large numbers who still believe the 
older “‘take-what-you-get and be-sat- 
isfied” plan is safest and best. The 
pools are the targets of both their 
trade rivals and the non-member 
growers, though many of the latter 
are heard to say they feel the pools 
have done them a service by raising 
the level of prices. Underneath all the 
trade rivalry, though, there lies a 
story of achievement by these co- 
operatives that is not even questioned 
by the men who “do not belong.” 
Even the salient points in pool growth, 
picked out from the lesser ones, con- 
stitute a volume. 

Simple Organization 

Any attempt to understand what 
these western wheat pools have accom- 
plished must necessarily be based on a 
knowledge of how they are organized. 
This is easy to grasp, as it is simple 
business organization. The three 
wheat growing provinces, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, known 
collectively as the Prairie Provinces, 
each have their own separate and dis- 
tinct wheat pool, with members under 
contract for a stated period. These 
three pools have cooperated in the for- 
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mation of the Central Selling Agency, 
which contracts to sell the wheat 
pledged to the three pools. This sell- 
ing agency is controlled by a Board of 
Directors made up of delegates from 
the provincial pools. It controls what 
is perhaps the most outstanding or- 
ganization of grain salesmen in the 
world, composed of men taken from 
the old line grain companies, now en- 
gaged in selling in every corner of the 
globe. The Agency sold its 1927-28 
crop direct to 26 countries, through 
the medium of this sales staff. 

The three pools are organized prac- 
tically alike. The province is divided 
into districts, and these again into 
sub-districts, so that the control of 
the directorate goes down through 
this sub-district to the producer-mem- 
ber. In these sub-districts are the 
Wheat Pool Locals, in which the farm- 
ers in a neighborhood club together to 
conduct pool business. Beginning 
with this as a base, sub-district dele- 
gates are elected each year to meet in 
conference to carry on the pool busi- 
ness of the district, and to proceed 
with the selection of a member for the 
board of directors for the pool, each 
district being represented on _ the 
board. The board elects one of its 
members chairman, and proceeds to 
operate the pool, direct the head office, 
select and employ grain experts and 
salesmen, and send two of its number 
to the board of the Central Selling 
Agency,—all as any other board of 
directors would do. Each pool has its 
manager and secretary, responsible to 
the board for the conduct of pool 
business. It is well to emphasize that 


this board of farmers, while oversee- 


ing every phase of pool business, does 
not meddle with the technical details 
of the business. This is left in the 
hands of the men who have been se- 
lected for the various work—salesmen 
to sell, collectors to collect, attorneys 
for the legal work, research men for 
investigational work. 

This gives us the pool structure. 
Now let us see briefly the methods by 

(Turn to page 48) 
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REVIEWS 


This section contains a short review of some of the most practical and important bulletins, and lists all 

recent publications of the United States Department of Agriculture and the State Experiment Stations 

relating to Soils, Fertilizers, Economics, Crops, Crop Diseases, and Insects. A file of this department of 

BETTER CROPS WITH PLANT FOOD would provide a complete index covering all publications from 
these sources on the particular subjects named. 


Fertilizers 


Considerable progress is being made 
in the matter of fertilizing bearing 
orchards. A most interesting treatise 
on this subject is Extension Circular 
No. 264 from the University of 
Arkansas. Results of eight years’ ex- 
perimental work on two orchards are 
ably presented in this circular. The 
basic analysis used was a 4-8-4 (N-P- 
K) applied at such a rate as to sup- 
ply an amount of nitrogen per tree 
as is carried in four pounds of nitrate 
of soda. In the experiments reported, 
the different elements were varied 
and a comparison made with nitrate 
of soda alone. The rating of the 


several treatments is as follows: 


1. 4-8-0 
2. Nitrate of Soda alone 
3. 4-8-2 
4. 4-4-4 
5. 4-0-4 
6. 4-8-4 


After viewing critically with spe- 
cial regard to soil type, the results ob- 
tained would seem to indicate that 
there is need for complete fertiliza- 
tion. This, as pointed out by the au- 
thors, is probably more often true on 
the lighter types of soils, which con- 
tain little or none of the mineral ele- 
ments, phosphorus and potash. 

The Division of Feed and Fertilizer 
Control of the Minnesota State De- 
partment of Agriculture has recently 
issued its first bulletin giving analysis 
and registration of fertilizers. This 
bulletin should prove of particular in- 
terest to Control Officials in other 
States, as well as to people engaged in 





the manufacture and sale of fertilizers. 
Anyone wishing a copy of this bulletin 
should write Honorable N. J. Holm- 
berg, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

One of the most interesting bul- 
letins in recent years discussing fer- 
tilization of the rice crop is Bulletin 
398 of the Texas Experiment Station, 
“Fertilizers for Rice in Texas.” The 
results reported in this bulletin cover 
a period of five years and show quite 
convincingly that the rice crop, like 
all other farm crops, is benefited by 
proper use of complete fertilizers. In 
their tests, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash were used separately and 
in various combinations on a series of 
plots. For the period referred to 
above, the highest yield per acre was 
from a treatment of 300 pounds of 
acid phosphate, 200 pounds of sulfate 
of ammonia, and 100 pounds of sul- 
fate of potash, this application being 
the approximate equivalent of 600 


pounds per acre of an 8-8-8 (N-P-K) 
analysis. The next highest yield was 
from 600 pounds per acre of an 0-8-8 
analysis. From the standpoint of net 
gain, however, the treatment of 100 
pounds of sulfate of ammonia ranked 
first, the 0-8-8 ranking second. View- 
ing rice fertilization from the stand- 
point of a long-time program, it would 
appear inadvisable under ordinary 
conditions to practice one-sided fer- 
tilization. Rice growers and agricul- 
tural leaders should be interested in 
securing a copy of this bulletin. 
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Soils 

“Soil Survey Lamar County, Georgia”, U. S. 
D. A., Washington, D. C., Bul. 1, Series 1925, 
S. O. "Pevkins, F. A. Heyes, A. M. O'Neil, Jr., 
and C. E. Deardorff. 

“Soil Survey of Muskegon County, Michi- 
gan”, U.S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Bul. 22, 
Series 1924, L. C. Wheeting and A. E. Mat- 
thews. 

“Soil Survey of Olmstead County, Minne- 
sota”, U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., J. Am- 
brose Elwell, G. B. Shivery, B. H. Hendrick- 
son, Mark Baldwin, and A. T. Sweet. 

“Soil Survey of Garden County, Nebraska”, 
U.S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Bul. 17, Series 
1924, Louis A. Wolfanger, A. W. Goke, H. E. 
Weakley, and E. H. Strieter. 

“Soil Survey of Butler County, Mibiathe, 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Bul. 20, Series 
1924, A. Vv. Goke, and G. E. Sebe, 

“Soil Survey of Adams County, Nebraska’, 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Bul. 41, Series 
1923, F. A. Hayes and D. F. Hyde. 

"Soil Survey of Platte County, Nebraska’, 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Bul. 42, 
Series 1923, L. S. Paine, F. A. Hayes, and G. 
E. Bates. 

Soil Survey of Lake County, Ohio”, U. S. 
D. A., Washington, D. C., Bul. 3, Series 1925, 
Arthur E. Taylor. 

“Soil Survey of Summers County, West Vir- 
ginia”, U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Bul. 
21, Series 1924, J. A. Kerr. 

“Soil Survey of Monroe County, Wisconsin”, 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Bul. 40, 
Series 1923, W. J. Geib, A. C. Anderson, M. 
J. Edwards, E. H. Bailey, Homer Chapman, 
Robert Bartholomew, and O. L. Stockstad. 

“Soil Survey of Pierce County, Wisconsin”, 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Bul. 43, Series 
1923, W. J. Geib, M. J. Edwards, H. R. Lath- 
rop, M. J. Edwards, and E. H. Templin. 


Crops 


Four annual reports have come into 
distribution during the month. All 
of these contain interesting reviews of 
important work done in the respec- 
tive States and are well worth the 
careful attention of anyone interested 
in the progress of agriculture. 

The Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in its 1928-29 Annual 
Report has something of value for 
every Illinois farmer and all others 
interested in the State’s vast agricul- 
tural industry. Of particular interest 
is their discussion of soils and crops. 
Reviewing the results of the old Illi- 
nois plots in contrast with more re- 
cent experimental work with fertiliz- 
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ers, special emphasis is placed on rota- 
tions, manure, lime, legumes, phos- 
phate, and potash, all being treated 
with special relation to larger farm 
incomes. 

An extremely attractive publication 
in the nature of an annual report re- 
ceived this month 1s the 9” x 12” size 
Vol. 1—Part 1 of Vegetables of New 
York—Peas of New York. This pub- 
lication contains 132 pages and many 
illustrations in color of the varieties 
of peas grown in the State. Full de- 
scription of all of these varieties is 
given as well as a valuable history of 
the garden pea. This series of publi- 
cations, of which the above seems to 
be the first number, will be extremely 
valuable for library and reference use. 
The series is issued by the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Geneva, N. Y. 


Agricultural Extension Work in Arkan- 
sas,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Little Rock, Ark., Ex- 
tension Cir. 265, Jan., 1929, T. Roy Reid. 

‘Monthly Bulletin of the Department of 
Agriculture, State of California,” Sacramento, 
Calif., Vol. XVIII, No. 9, Sept., 1929. 

“University of Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Report for the Fiscal Year End- 
ing June 30, 1928,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

“Report of Moses Fell Annex Farm, Bed- 
ford, Indiana,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Lafayette, Ind., 
Cir. 164, June, 1929. 

“Better Lawns,’ Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Wooster, Ohio, Spec. Cir. 18, June, 1929, F. 
A. Welton and Robert M. Salter. 

"Work and Progress of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station for the Year Ending De- 
cember 31, 1928,” Idaho Agr. Exp. Sta., Mos - 
cow, Idaho, Bulletin 164, June, 1929. 

“Quality in Celery as Related to Struc 
ture,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Urbana, Ill., Bul. 334, 
C. B. Sayre. 

“The Inoculation of Non-Legumes,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Ames, lowa, Bul. 262, June, 1929, 
L. W. Erdman and P. E. Brown. 

“Growing Sweet Corn for the Canning Fac 
tory,” Agr. Exp. Sta., East Lansing, Mich., 
Ext. Bul. 84, May, 1929, G. E. Starr. 

“The Young Vineyard,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Eas: 
Lansing, Mich., Cir. Bul. 124, Apr., 1929, N. 
L. Partridge. 

* Agricultural Experiment Station Report— 
Two Years Ending June 30, 1928,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., East Lansing, Mich. 

‘American Potato Journal,’ Potato Assoc. 
of Amer., East Lansing, Mich., Vol. VI, No. 
10, October, 1929. 
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“Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Forty-First Annual Report for the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1928,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
A. & M. College, Miss. 

Progress in Agricultural Investigations— 
Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, July 1, 1927, to 
June 30, 1928,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Bozeman, 
Montana. 

Asparagus Culture,” Univ. of New Hamp- 
shire Extension Service, Durham, N. H., Ext. 
Cir. 99, Mar., 1929. 

“The Composition of the Cottonseed Pro- 
duced in New Mexico,” Agr. Exp. Sta., State 
College, N. M., Bul. 175, April, 1929, C. W. 
Botkin. 

“Crop Production at the Tucumcari Field 
Station,” Agr. Exp. Sta., State College, N. M., 
Bul. 176, May, 1929, Donald R. Burnham and 
Harry J. Clemmer. 

“Grapes in Oklahoma,” Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Extension Div., Stillwater, Okla., Cir. 
254, Gen. Ser. 93, Feb., 1929, Frank B. Cross 
and L. F. Locke. 

Rape,” Ore. Agr. Col., Ext. Serv., Ext. 
Bul. 414, July, 1929, G. R. Hyslop and H. 
A. Schoth. 

“The Guide Post”—Proceedings of the Po- 
tato Exposition Held at the Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa., Aug. 19-22, 1929,” 
Penn. Potato Growers Assoc., Harrisburg, Pa. 

“Development of Runners and Runner 
Plants in the Strawberry,” U.S. D. A., Wash., 
D. C., Tech. Bul. 122, Aug., 1929, George 
M. Darrow. 

“Wild Garlic and its Control,” U.S. D. A., 
Wash., D. C., Leaflet 43, M. W. Talbot. 

“The Loco-Weed Disease,’ U. S. D. As 
Wash., D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 1054, June, 1929, 
C. Dwight Marsh, A. B. Clawson and W. W. 
Eggleston. 

“Production of Late or Main-Crop Potatoes,” 
U.S. D. A., Wash., D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 1064, 
William Stuart. 

“Important Cultivated Grasses,” U.S. D. A., 
Wash., D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 1254, C. V. Piper. 

“Oats in the Northcentral States,” U. S. 
D. A., Wash., D: C., Farmers’ Bul. 1581, T. 
R. Stanton and F. A. Coffman. 

“How Fast Do Northern Hardwoods Grow?” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Madison, Wis., Res. Bul. 88, 
Jan., 1929, Raphael Zon and H. F. Scholz. 


Economics 


The Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in Bulletin 329 brings 
to the farmers of the State a most 
comprehensive analysis of the farm 
management problems of the corn- 
belt farms. The bulletin, entitled 
“Organize the Corn-belt Farm for 
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Profitable Production,” stresses par- 
ticularly, crop yields, high profit 
crops, livestock, volume of business, 
labor and power efficiency, diversity 
of production, the farm layout, mar- 
ket demand, and above all the im- 
portance of maintaining a high level 
of soil fertility. In brief the bulletin 
is directed at the economics of crop 
production and should prove a treas- 
ure to farmers and agricultural lead- 
ers the country over. The authors 
are H. C. M. Case, R. H. Wilcox, and 
H. A. Berg. 


“Walnut Supply and Price Situation,’ Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Calif., Bul. 475, Sept., 
1929, H. E. Erdman and W. U. Fubriman. 

“Buying Tomatoes on Grade—1928,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Lafayette, Ind., Bul. 328, Feb., 1929, 
Fay C. Gaylord and Harry M. Cleaver. 

“Potato Production Costs in New Hamp- 
shire,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Durham, N. H., Bul. 
239, May, 1929, M. F. Abell. 

“Types of Farming in South Dakota,” Farm 
Economics Dept., Agr. Exp. Sta., Brookings, 
S. C., Bul. 238, June, 1929, R. H. Rogers and 
F. F. Elliott. 

"Farm Grain Storage,” U. S. D. A., Wash., 
D. C., Leaflet 46, July, 1929, E. G. Boerner, 
M. C. Betts and T. A. H. Miller. 

A Study of Farm Migration in Selected 
Communities in the State of Washington,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Pullman, Wash., Bul. 233, 
June, 1929, A. A. Smick and F. R. Yoder. 

“Making the Most of Marinette County 
Land,” Agr. Extension Service, Univ. of Wis., 
Madison, Wis., Special Cir., May, 1929. 


Diseases 


“The Rhizoctonia Damping-off of Conifers, 
and Its Control by Chemical Treatment of the 
Soil,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Ithaca, N. Y., Memoir 
124, Apr., 1929, James Stewart Wiant. 

Varietal Resistance of Spring Wheats to 
Bunt,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Fargo, N. Dak., Bul. 
231, July, 1929, W. E. Brentzel and Ralph 
W. Smith. 

Plants Susceptible or Resistant to Cotton 
Root Rot and Their Relation to Control,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., College Sta., Texas, Bul. 33, Feb., 
1929, J. J. Taubenhaus, B. F. Dana, and S. E. 
Wolff. 


Insects 


"The Cotton-Square Borer,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
College Sta., Texas, Bul. 401, Sept., 1929, H. 
A. Reinhard. 

“Tobacco Cutworms,” U. S. D. A., Wash., 
D. C., Tech. Bul. 88, May, 1929, S. E. Crumb. 
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Cooperative Consciousness 
(From page 44) 


which the pools do business. This 
centres chiefly around two things: the 
pool contract, and the pool elevator, 
one to secure the grain, the other to 
handle it. 

The three pools have all adopted the 
five-year contract, the Alberta and 
Saskatchewan form being in series, 
that is, all ending on a certain date, 
regardless of whether signed at the be- 
ginning or near the end of the period. 
The Manitoba contract, on the other 
hand ends five years from the day it 
is signed, so that old ones are becom- 
ing invalid, as new ones are added, 
every day. These contracts guarantee 
the volume necessary to success, and 
three rapidly growing elevator systems 
care for it. Alberta and Saskatchewan 
have already developed really enorm- 
ous elevator holdings. Alberta Pool 
Elevators owns 308 country elevators, 
and is building new ones continually, 
as size of membership warrants one in 
any locality. Saskatchewan Pool Ele- 
vators owns 967 country houses, and 
is adding to the number. Manitoba 
has gone at the elevator problem in 
a little different manner, by arranging 
with other agencies to handle their 
wheat, and by chartering local organi- 
zations and supporting them in build- 
ing grain houses. This plan now con- 
trols 150 elevators. 

In addition, the pools control 10 
terminal houses with a capacity of 37 
million bushels. 

This constitutes a bird’s-eye view 
of the pool structure. The rest of the 
story is a tale of five years’ labor— 
labor in the face of unforeseen obsta- 
cles and the keenest of competition— 
with the facts to show what has been 
accomplished. It is true that even 
figures may be misused, but the fig- 
ures available in Canadian wheat pool 
history all lead steadily toward higher 
attainment, until they show today a 
pool membership of close to 145,000 
farmers who think their plan is des- 
tined to stay in the wheat marketing 


sphere. 

* Canadian farmers disposed of their 
war-year crops through the medium 
of a government Wheat Board which 
virtually set the price in order to keep 
wheat within the reach of Allied 
mills. With the Armistice the Wheat 
Board ceased to function, and the 
wheat growers were thrown with a 
great grain surplus on a world market 
that had no money. So insistent be- 
came the demand for a continuation 
of the Wheat Board, and so apparent 
the fact that a government board 
could not solve the problem, that a 
section of the Canadian press began 
the agitation for a farmer-organized 
and farmer-controlled pooling system 
for grains. The pools were born out 
of this distress of the prairie farmers. 
The leading cooperators of the United 
States were brought to Canada in the 
summer of 1923 to preach the gospel 
of cooperation. -The same fall the 
Alberta pool became a reality, having 
signed up 50 per cent of the wheat 
acreage of the province, which was the 
initial objective. Saskatchewan was a 
little short of the 50 per cent mark 
when the wheat started to come to 
the elevators, and in line with the or- 
iginal plan, its pool did not go into 
operation until the season of 1924. 
The Manitoba pool also commenced to 
function with the harvesting of the 
1924 crop. 

It is safe to say that the trend of 
membership, and the steady growth in 
wheat acreage contracted, have con- 
stituted two of the greatest joys of 
this first period for the poolers. 

The Alberta pool commenced op- 
erations with 25,061 members; in two 
years this had increased to 36,000; 
and today it has over 38,400 names on 
its rolls. The Saskatchewan pool is 
the colossus of the trio. It started 
with 46,509 members, increased in 
two years to 72,000, and today boasts 
85,000 farmers on contract. Mani- 

(Turn to page 50) 
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Pages From A 
Field Note Book 


Seven Dollars for One 
By Hubert E. Cotton 


Hancock, 


MIL STORZBACH, who farms 
160 acres of land in the potato- 
growing section of Wisconsin, near 
Plainfield, declares that a high-potash 
fertilizer returned him seven dollars 
for each dollar spent. The part of 
his potato field to which he applied a 
3-9-18 commercial fertilizer in the 
row, or rather beside the row, before 
the seed sprouted, yielded double the 
number of bushels grown on the same 
acreage which was unfertilized. 
In addition, a larger percentage of 
the crop from the fertilized land will 


Wisconsin 


be salable potatoes, while those which 
did not receive the fertilizer will run 
considerably smaller in size with more 
to be sorted away. 

At the prices this year, the increased 
yield pays for the fertilizer seven 
times over. “And,” Mr. Storzbach 
adds, “‘there is some fertilizer left in 
the ground to help me raise some 
alfalfa there next year.” 

Application was made with a culti- 
vator attachment at the rate of about 
300 pounds of the 3-9-18 to the acre. 


Side-dressing Sweet Potatoes 
By R. E. Miller 


County Agent, Lowndes County, Valdosta, Georgia 


N experiment on _ side-dressing 

sweet potatoes with muriate of 
potash was conducted in 1928 on the 
farm of McLeod Brothers, three miles 
east of Valdosta, Georgia. Two acres 
of Porto Rica potatoes were used with 
400 pounds of an 8-3-5 factory- 
mixed fertilizer per acre, applied in the 
drill at setting time. The vines were 
just beginning to run when 200 
pounds of muriate was applied in the 
middles on one acre; the other acre 
was left with only the original fer- 
tilization. The cultivation, time of 
setting, and the type of soil were the 
same, 
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Both acres were harvested on No- 
vember 22, and each basket weighed. 
The acre having no side application 
of potash yielded 4,100 pounds of No. 
1 potatoes and 2,348 No. 2 potatoes, 
or a total of 107.5 bushels. The acre 
side-dressed yielded 5,032 pounds of 
No. 1’s, and 3,248 No. 2’s, or a total 
of 138 bushels, showing an increase 
of 30.5 bushels due to the application 
of the muriate of potash. 

The 200 pounds of muriate cost 
$4.50, and allowing 50 cents for ap- 
plying made the increase in yield cost 
16 1-3 cents per bushel. 
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Terrace Before Fertilizing 
By W. H. Darrow 


Extension Editor, A. and M. College of Texas 


ERRACING to save the soil from 

erosion is an essential step to be 
taken before applying fertilizers, so 
the results of 15 demonstrators in 
Polk county, Texas, show. One up- 
land field with sandy-gravelly soil 
made a yield of close to a bale of cot- 
ton to the acre from an application of 
300 pounds 12-4-4 fertilizer after be- 
ing terraced two years. The best 
yields of previous crops on this land 


had never exceeded half a bale to the 
acre, even when the same amount of 
fertilizer had been used. The rapid 
increase in use of fertilizer in’ Polk 
county is credited by county agent 
J. L. Walker to terracing, for demon- 
strations have repeatedly shown that 
the purchase of fertilizer for use on 
unterraced land is often financially 
hazardous. 


Cooperative Consciousness 
(From page 48) 


toba grew similarly. From an initial 
charter group of 7,856 producers, it 
passed its second birthday with 16,000 
members, and now markets wheat for 
20,300 signers. If steady growth is 
in any way connected with health, 
then surely this membership statement 
shows the pools to be healthy bodies. 

The acreage lists are no less impres- 
sive. Alberta farmers originally 
placed 2,416,413 acres under pool 
contract, and today they have extend- 
ed this past the 4,000,000 acre mark. 
Saskatchewan has grown from the or- 


iginal 6,433,000 acres, to a present 
total of 11,000,000. Last year this 
pool marketed 56 per cent of the 
grain grown in the province. Mani- 
toba opened pool history in ’24 with 
711,000 acres under contract. Today 
it shows 1,236,000 acres contracted. 

It has been estimated by authorities, 
who should know, that the Saskatche- 
wan pool contracts now cover about 
75 per cent of the wheat land of the 
province; Alberta about 60 per cent, 
and Manitoba around the 50 per cent 
mark. So much for size! 


(To Be Continued ) 


Colorado 
(From page 13) 


mal diseases, by Doctors Geo H. 
Glover, I. E. Newsom, W. H. Feld- 
man, and Floyd Cross; in botany with 
plant diseases and controls by Dr. 
L. W. Durrell, E. L. LeClerg, and 
E. A. Lungren; in agronomy by Alvin 
Kezer and Dr. D. W. Robertson; in 
bacteriology by Dr. W. G. Sackett; 
and the work in entomology is out- 
standing in the West. 

Dr. C. P. Gillette, who became 
entomologist at the experiment sta- 


tion in 1890, pioneered in his field 
here. His first work was with the 
Mexican bean-beetle, the fruit-tree 
leaf roller, and the codling moth. 
Working out life histories, he has been 
able to evolve control measures fot 
most pests that have been found in 
the State. Sprays for the codling 
moth have been developed, but his de- 
partment is still working on more)? 
satisfactory methods for some se¢- 
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tions of the State. 

Probably Director Gillette’s most 
notable work, in addition to his ad- 
ministration of the Colorado Experi- 
ment Station for the past 19 years, 
has been with plant lice. He and his 
associate, Miss M. A. Palmer, have de- 
scribed 69 different new species in re- 
cent years and they are still active in 
the work. 

Distinctive in the work of the Colo- 
rado station are the improvements in 
irrigation practices and devices that 
have been made by the engineers, 
L. G. Carpenter, V. M. Cone, R. L. 
Parshall, and Carl Rowher. Professor 
Carpenter made marked improvements 
in measuring devices in the early days, 
and Professor Parshall’s development 
of the Improved Venturi Flume in re- 
cent years has added much to the in- 
dustry. This flume is now in use in 
many foreign countries as well as in 
all irrigated regions of this country. 
Its main advantages over other devices 
are that it will measure heavily silt- 
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Central States. Minnesota now ranks 
third in production with 88,000 acres 
in 1928. The Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Dakota acreages are a relatively re- 
cent development. These western 
States, with their vast soil resources, 
could easily become the leaders in the 
production of this crop if they should 
choose to substitute it in part for 
other grains. Yields per acre have 
averaged highest in the northeastern 
States, the United States average for 
1928 being 17.6 bushels. 

World data on buckwheat produc- 
tion are very unsatisfactory, particu- 
larly in post-war years. In the period 
before the war, however, the United 
States, with an average production of 
about 17,500,000 bushels, was sur- 
passed only by Russia with a produc- 
tion of over 55,000,000 bushels. Can- 
ada produced about one-half and Jap- 
























Buckwheat 


(From page 25) 
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laden water accurately and without 
loss of but little head. 

Professor Parshall proved that the 
use of water for irrigation near the 
upper end of a valley increases the 
amount of water available in the lower 
portions of the valley because of the 
return flow. This discovery has 
served to settle amicably several dis- 
putes between States, irrigation com- 
panies, and individuals, to the ultimate 
‘benefit of all. 

It is safe to say that millions of 
dollars have been saved and earned 
for farmers of Colorado and other 
States by the scientists of the Colorado 
Experiment Station. These men and 
women work patiently, often for 
years, to accomplish their purposes. 

It is a story of earnest toil, close 
observation, supreme love of service, 
perhaps important discovery. 

Romance? 

Service! Accomplishment! An- 
other addition to the sum total of 
human knowledge. 


an about one-third as much as the 
United States. 

Buckwheat may be looked upon as 
a bread grain which has been grown 
in areas not well suited to the produc- 
tion of wheat and rye. It thrives 
relatively well on light and thin soils 
as well as under acid conditions, thus 
extending the bread grain production 
beyond the boundaries established by 
the better known bread cereals. The 
crop seems to be especially well adapt- 
ed to new lands, such as recently 
cleared timber lands or newly drained 
marshes. Like flax, its culture has 
sometimes had the aspects of a pioneer 
crop. Because of its short growing 


season it also frequently is used as a 
catch crop after other crops have 
failed or as a second crop to follow 
early harvested crops, such as canning 
peas, 
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Climatically, it may be said that 
buckwheat thrives best in regions of 
cool, moist summers, very little being 
grown where the summer tempera- 
tures average over 70 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and practically none where they 
exceed 75 degrees. It is well adapted to 
high altitudes since its growing sea- 
son under favorable conditions is from 
10 to 12 weeks. This accounts in 
part for the location of the acreage in 
the more hilly and mountainous parts 
of such States as Virginia, Carolina, 
and Kentucky which grow most of 
the southernmost American acreages. 
The crop is very sensitive to cold and 
the growing period must be free from 
frost. 
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The consumption of buckwheat is 
widespread, little of it being milled in 
the particular localities where it is 
produced. The production enters, to 
a large degree, into interstate trade, 
and our exports are only a very small 
percentage of the total. It is very 
largely used as human food, its hard, 
angular kernels being less well suited 
for livestock feeding than the other 
cereal grains. Its by-products, such 
as buckwheat, bran, and middlings 
are commonly used for stock feeding, 
though the pure bran is of low value. 
A mixture of the bran and middlings 
is used commonly in mixed feeds, 
much of it being consumed in scratch 
feeds for poultry. 


Green Pastures 
(From page 20) 


grade, complete fertilizer to the acre 
at seeding time, followed by a broad- 
cast application of a top-dressing mix- 
ture at approximately the same rate 
the following spring, constitutes a 
good practice. 

In the case of permanent established 
pastures if there exists a sufficient 
stand of the desired grass to give the 
fertilizer a basis to do its work, profit- 
able results from applications of the 
plant food are practically certain. 
Top-dressings of permanent pastures 
must be made timely, however, to get 
best results. As soon as the frost is 
out of the ground in the spring and 
again in the early fall, the plant food 
can be best applied. 

In the improvement of permanent 
pastures, considerable work has been 
done in the New England States by 
the National Fertilizer Association in 
cooperation with the agricultural col- 
leges, county agents, and farmers. 
Results of their extensive demonstra- 
tions and experimental work show 
that fertilizers pay when the plant 
foods are in the right ratios and are 
applied in sufficient quantities. 


Some idea of what is being recom- 
mended is shown in the following 
quotation from John Abbott, New 
England Agronomist of the National 
Fertilizer Association. ‘In the case of 
sods which are of satisfactory botani- 
cal composition, we suggest using any 
standard grass top-dressing fertilizer of 
approximately a 1-1-1 (N-P-K) ratio 
in an amount sufficient to supply at 
least 30 and probably 50 pounds of 
each plant food per acre. In the case 
of sods which are deficient in the 
clovers and blue-grass, we suggest in- 
creasing the minerals in the fertilizer 
to a 1-2-2 (N-P-K) ratio because of 
the demonstrated influence of minerals 
in bringing in white clover and blue- 
grass, the amount of fertilizer per 
acre remaining the same.” 

The fertilizer should be evenly dis- 
tributed and for this purpose, a lime 
sower or fertilizer attachment to the 
grain drill can be used. The plant 
food should be applied generously, and 
after the first initial application to 
supply existing plant food deficiencies, 
top-dressings of about 300 pounds per 
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acre of a suitable analysis should be 
made annually. 

Commercial fertilizer applied to hay 
and pasture crops produces the cheap- 
est and best quality feed available to 
the American farmer today. An ex- 
tension of the use of fertilizers in live- 
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stock farming sections ‘is making the 
most profitable production of meat 
and milk. In some localities fertilizers 
have actually extended animal hus- 
bandry when otherwise it could not 
exist Owing to inherent deficiencies of 
the soil. 


Soil Fertility Schools 


(From page 30) 


Let’s, for a few moments, visit one 
of the soil fertility schools and see 
for ourselves precisely how they are 
helping dealers to serve the farmer in 
solving some of his soil puzzles. 

Perhaps the school, as is usually the 
case, is being held in a room in the 
county court house. There, seated 
around a large round table, are 19 
dealers. Not a large number, you say, 
yet every dealer in the county is pres- 
ent, all with pencil in hand ready to 
do some hard thinking and note tak- 
ing. There is also a liberal sprinkling 
of farmers. 

Around the walls of the room are 
soil maps of the county, pictures of 
alfalfa with and without lime, dia- 
grams showing the results obtained 
from various fertilizer mixtures on 
different kinds of soils, and other pic- 
tures and charts. 

The school is just about ready to 
start. We had better find our seats 
and pay close attention. The local 
county agent opens the course with a 
little talk on the importance of a soil 
program to the county’s agriculture 
and the part the fertilizer dealer can 
play in putting it across with benefit 
to both himself and his customers. He 
illustrates his talk with a few pictures 
of demonstrations he has staged in the 
county, cites some of the results local 
farmers have secured with various fer- 
tilizers, and goes into considerable de- 
tail in talking about local soil types 
and crop needs. 

After he has finished, a few ques- 
tions are asked, notes taken, and Pro- 
fessor Richards begins his talk on 


State and county soil types. By illus- 
trating his discussion with maps and 
by passing around trays containing 
various kind of soils for the inspection 
of the dealers, he quickly shows them 
the difference between a clay, a silt, 
fine sand, medium sand, sandy loam, 
etc. The colors of the soil types are 
noted, and Richards pauses while ques- 
tions are fired at him on the entire 
talk. 

His next subject is lime. Here, he 
talks about the need for testing soil 
to find out how much, if any, lime is 
required. If a test demonstrates a 
need for lime, he urges that it be ap- 
plied one year in advance for the al- 
falfa crop. He also tells how the serv- 
ices of the State Soils Laboratory and 
the Soil Improvement Association help 
the farmer to know the needs of his 
soil. Both of the services include an 
analysis of the farmer’s soil and rec- 
ommendations on how it can be im- 
proved. The State Soils Laboratory, 
he explains, employs a specialist to 
make field surveys of farms and to 
analyze in detail their specific soil re- 
quirements. The work of the State 
Soil Improvement Association, on the 
other hand, is largely done by mail. 
Soil samples are mailed in from farms 
to the soils department at the State 
College where an analysis is made and 
a report recommending the most prac- 
tical soil improvement practices sug- 
gested. Both services, Richards be- 
lieves, can be of great help in solving 
the farmer’s fertility problems and 
fertilizer dealers can well use them. 

After this last talk we have lunch. 
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Piping hot coffee, weenies, buns, and 
perhaps apples, are tucked away with 
marvelous rapidity. The topic of the 
hour is soil fertility programs, how 
they fit into local conditions, how 
they can be put across, and where the 
dealer comes into the picture. 

However, lunch is soon over and 
serious business again confronts the 
school. This time Professor Richards 
talks about commercial fertilizers and 
their place in a county fertility pro- 
gram. He discusses at some length 
the function each plant food element 
plays in plant nutrition and illustrates 
his talk by passing around samples 
of potash, phosphoric acid, and cal- 
cium, and by explaining pictures of 
crops grown with and without a vital 
element. 

The next discussion is on soil fer- 
tility programs. Here, Richards em- 
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phasizes the need for the proper care 
of manure, the growing of legumes 
on a third of the tilled area of the 
farm, the use of phosphate fertilizers 
on heavy soils, the use of both phos- 
phate and potash on sandy land, and 
various methods of applying fertilizers, 
After the last talk the county 
agent rises and summarizes this one 
day school in soil fertility. He shows 
how the subjects discussed during the 
day can be profitably applied to local 
conditions and cites the results local 
farmers have secured by applying va- 
rious kinds of fertilizers. Questions 
are asked. The students depart. 
County soil fertility schools, Rich- 
ards believes, will prove unusually 
helpful in teaching fertilizer dealers, 
farmers, and others, the great advan- 
tages to be had by planning and fol- 
lowing a soil improvement program, 


Quality Berries 


(From page 29) 


were applied in February. To another 
plot 653 pounds of a 4-10-4 plus 108 
pounds of muriate of potash were ap- 
plied; and to the third plot no fer- 
tilizer was applied. There was a mark- 
ed difference in the yield and quality 
of the berries. The plot receiving 


the extra potash produced 220 crates 





of marketable berries and required 
only 87 berries to make a quart, with 
only 3 per cent culls. The plot re- 
ceiving only the 4-10-4 produced 197 
crates per acre of marketable berries, 
requiring 110 berries to make a quart, 
with 7 per cent culls. The plot re- 
ceiving no fertilizer produced only 





Mr. F. S. Howard standing between the unfertilized and fertilized strawberry fields. 


acre, 


The field at the 
right and in front of him received 653 pounds of a 4-10-4 plus 108 pounds of muriate of potash per 


Note the difference in growth. 
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139 crates per acre, 
requiring 132 ber- 
ries per quart, with 
10 per cent culls. 
Berries were graded 
for culls at the 
middle of the har- 
vesting season by 
Mr. C. B. Shelton, 
field agent for the 
Oklahoma State 
Market Com- 
mission. 

The keeping 
qualities of the 
berries were tested, 
as Mr. Hayman 
sent berries from 
each plot to the Home Economics 
Department of the A. & M. College 
unidentified. At ‘the end of five 
days, Miss Grace Steininger, food 
specialist, reported only 29 per cent 


Giving 


This exhibit of berries from the fertilizer demonstration on Mr. Howard’s 
farm was made at the shipping sheds at Stillwell and Westville, Oklahoma. 


edible berries from the no-fertilizer 
plot, 31 per cent from the 4-10-4 
plot, and 46 per cent good berries 
from the plot receiving the potash in 
addition to the regular fertilizer. 


“Life” 


(From page 24) 


tested for acidity and was close to the 
danger point as regards potato scab, 
(pH 5.6). The soil on the Hussey 
farm was also near this point, yet 500 
pounds of lime per acre were used. 
The fertilizer on ‘both demonstrations 
was applied when seeding with oats 
and clover. On the Cleveland Com- 
pany’s demonstration 500 pounds per 
acre of fertilizer were used, and on 
the Hussey plots 400 pounds per acre. 

The following gives the analyses of 
the fertilizers used on the different 
plots and the yields per acre of clover 
hay resulting from these treatments: 


Analysis Cleveland Co. Hussey 

Pounds Pounds 

Clover Hay Clover Hay 

es | Pee 6293* 
SS ees ae 7406 
| geen eee 7527 
| eer 1. Paewange ieee 8050 
OS oe eee 9226 
maa-10........ a se 7360 


* Lime alone. 


From the foregoing data it can be 
seen that the highest yield on the 
E. L. Cleveland Company’s farm was 
secured with 500 pounds of 2-12- 
10 fertilizer. This is an application 
of 50 pounds per acre of actual pot- 
ash. On the Hussey farm the biggest 
yield was secured with 400 pounds 
of a 2-12-8, or 32 pounds of actual 
potash per acre. These two demon- 
strations are typical of- varying de- 
grees of fertility in Aroostook and in- 
dicate that for clover the fertilizer 
for seeding down should carry from 
32-50 pounds of actual potash. 

The foregoing pictures the soil 
problem of the Aroostook county po- 
tato grower. When soils are ex- 
tremely acid, lime should be used in 
the amounts indicated by testing the 
soil. It will be found that on soils 
only slightly acid, it will be better to 
depend on fertilizer to give real stands 
of clover rather than to apply lime. 
While plant food is not a substitute 
for lime, neither does lime replace 
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plant food. It will be from the intel- 
ligent use of both of these that better 
stands of clover will result. 

On the soils where grain does not 
lodge badly, the oat crop can be mate- 
rially increased by using more nitro- 
gen than was used in the two demon- 
strations given above. To provide for 
the extra nitrogen which the oat crop 
can use profitably and at the same 
time to supply the phosphorus and 
potash so essential for good clover fol- 
lowing the oats, 400-500 pounds per 


meeting at Norfolk, Virginia, in the 
fall of 1928. This meeting was at- 
tended by farmers, bankers, seed deal- 
ers, fertilizer dealers, managers of co- 
operatives, independent dealers, and 
extension workers. Every phase of the 
potato growing industry was discussed 
and there was a unanimous demand 
for the setting up of an interstate 
potato committee to handle every de- 
tail. Such a committee was set up 
immediately with the director of the 
extension service in Virginia as tem- 
porary chairman. Associated with 
him were the directors of extension 
work, managers of cooperatives, deal- 
ers, bankers, and farmers from the 
other early potato producing States. 

This interstate committee began 
work immediately and set up sub- 
committees in cach State to work 
along the following lines: 

(1) Advance market information 

and acreage stabilization. 
(2) Speculative credit stabilization. 
(3) Substitute crops and enter- 


prises. 

(4) Wider market coordination 
and improved market prac- 
tices. 


The State extension services and the 
United States Department of Agri- 


Plant Less—Make More 


(From page 7) 
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acre of a 5-8-7, 5-7-10, or 4-12-12 
or 200-300 pounds of a 9-18-18 will 
assure results. On soils where oats 
have a tendency to lodge, it probably 
will be better to use a fertilizer carry- 
ing a lower percentage of nitrogen, 
but carrying as high percentages of 
both phosphorus and potash. It is 
certain that by fertilizing the oats and 
clover when seeding down, life can 
be put into the clover, which in turn 
means life in the whole rotation. 
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culture cooperated in employing A. 
E. Mercker as executive secretary of 5 
the committee to work actively for | 
acreage stabilization from Florida to] © 
New Jersey. . 

The committee did not put on an} * 
acreage reduction campaign, but got . 
all facts in regard to the prospective 4 
carryover of the old crop, intentions} |; 
to plant and outlook information, and i 
put these in the hands of growers, 7 
bankers, and dealers through news-f . 
paper articles, mass meetings, personal a 
letters, and personal contacts. Vir- ae 
ginia growers visited North Carolina; | 
North Carolina growers stumped 
Maryland; and Maryland growers 
talked to South Carolinians. Until 
the click of the first potato planter 
was heard, constant and insistent pub- 
licity was given to every detail by the 
various sub-committees. 

Cooperation was almost 100 perf .., 
cent since everyone connected with} 41. 
the early potato industry had losj .., 
money the previous year. The prop-f }5) 
aganda and publicity went over! i. 
Bankers, small and large, carefully = 
watched applications for money for} ¢.,, 
production purposes and, where thes} },_ 
applications seemed excessive, gently] ,,., 








but firmly vetoed the same. Dealers 
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who had been in the habit of ad- 


vancing large sums for the purchase 
of seed and fertilizer cut such down 
from 30 to 50 per cent, and growers 
agreed to cut their plantings from 
10 to 50 per cent. 

There were, of course, some in- 
dividuals, business men and growers, 
bankers and fertilizer men, barrel 
manufacturers and seed dealers, who 
took this opportunity to profit at 
their neighbors’ expense and operated 
on a large scale. But these men were 
a small minority and, as they were 
under the critical eyes of their neigh- 
bors, their lot was not a happy one. 
It will be worse in the future. 

The net result of the activities of 
all concerned was that potato pro- 
duction was cut at least 30 per cent 
all the way from South Carolina to 
Maryland. The price paid to grow- 
ers in 1929 averaged about $3.75 per 
barrel instead of $1.25 per barrel, 
which was paid them for their crop 
in 1928. The early potato section as 
a whole had the most prosperous year 
since 1920. 

It is not claimed that the work of 
the early potato committee was en- 
tirely responsible for this decrease in 
acreage which resulted in good prices. 
Low prices the year before, resulting 
in restricted credit, had more to do 
with the reduced planting than any 
other one thing. However, everyone 
concerned gives the committee credit 
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for teaching the farmers more about 
the law of supply and demand and 
the use of “outlook information” than 
they had ever known before. 

The members of the committee 
realize that its biggest job is to pre- 
vent over-production in 1930, after 
a year of good prices. For the past 
two months it has been actively at 
work trying to check any undue stim- 
ulation of planting. With the back- 
ground of experience gained this year, 
the committee has arranged numerous 
meetings in the potato growing sec- 
tions of each State and is laying be- 
fore farmers, bankers, and dealers the 
valuable results from concerted action 
in accomplishing stabilized produc- 
tion. Farmers have seen that more 
potatoes usually mean /ess money and 
less potatoes more money, but they do 
not yet know just how many potatoes 
will bring the most money to the 
growers in each section. The commit- 
tee is making every effort to give them 
this information through studies made 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and the agricultural colléges. 

It is, of course, too early yet to pre- 
dict the ultimate outcome of this 
movement, but it has gone far enough 
to show that bankers, growers, and 
sellers of a perishable agricultural 
commodity can, through intelligent 
cooperation, stabilize production, 
which is the first step in successful 
marketing. 


What’s Ahead 


(From page 28) 


neutralized by other factors, such as 
the growth of small truck farms 
around large cities, division of land 
holdings among heirs, and abandon- 
ment of poor land during periods of 
low prices for farm products. In a 
few areas, however, where conditions 
have been particularly favorable to the 
use of modern farm machinery, there 
is a definite trend toward larger farms. 


There is an unmistakable tendency 
toward larger farms in the wheat 
growing sections of Montana. In 
1924 a group of successful tractor 
wheat farms studied by the Montana 
Agricultural Experiment Station aver- 
aged 598 acres; in 1925 the average 
size of farms had increased to 670 
acres; in 1926 the average was 812 
acres; in 1927, it jumped to 998 
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acres, and in 1928 to 1,265 acres. 
Assessors’ rolls for townships in south- 
western Kanas, where the combine in 
in general use, show that since 1924 
the size of typical farms in that sec- 


tion has been doubled. 

Government engineers and chem- 
ists now are working on the problem 
of improving implements used in the 
application of fertilizers to the soil 
and of improving the drilling quali- 
ties of fertilizers. Progress is reported 
by the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
in combining the ingredient materials 
of fertilizers into forms which drill 
with much greater uniformity than 
will the average commercial fertilizers 
now available. Bureau officials believe 
that the perfecting of processes and 
the eventual adoption of them by fer- 
tilizer manufacturers will result in 
large savings to farmers. 

“The difficulty of getting exact de- 
livery rates and uniform distribution 
of fertilizers with present implements,” 
according to A. L. Mehring, a chem- 
ist of the fertilizer and fixed-nitrogen 
unit of the bureau, “is due partly to 
design and construction of implements 
and partly to the variability of ferti- 
lizer properties. Recent experiments 
have indicated that the principal prop- 
erties of fertilizers that affect their dis- 
tributing qualities are the tendency to 
absorb moisture, fineness or coarseness 
of particles, the degree of physical uni- 
formity, apparent specific gravity, and 
friction and cohesion between par- 
ticles. The mechanical condition of 
the fertilizer at any time also depends 
largely upon the weather to which it 
has been exposed. 

“Nitrate of lime which was dry 
and drilled very well in an atmosphere 
of 40 per cent relative humidity, in 
these experiments, became soggy with 
moisture and drilled very poorly in an 
atmosphere of 50 per cent relative 
humidity, and at 60 per cent it was 
liquid. Sodium nitrate which drilled 
excellently at 40, 50, and 60 per cent 
relative humidity could not be hand- 
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led in the fertilizer distributor when 
the humidity was 70 per cent or 
higher. Certain of the new concen- 
trated nitrogenous fertilizers—urea, 
ammonium nitrate, and leunasalpeter 
—behaved much like nitrate of soda, 
although urea, like ammonium sul- 
phate, could be drilled at humidities 
10 per cent higher than could nitrate 
of soda. Superphosphate was too 
dusty at 40 per cent relative humidity 
and too damp at 90 per cent for good 
results, but could be distributed at 
any humidity below 90 per cent. The 
concentrated phosphates, ammophos, 
mono-ammonium phosphate, and 
mono-potassium phosphate drilled well 
at all humidities up to 90 per cent. 

“Although the delivery rate varied 
tremendously with the shape of par- 
ticles, fairly uniform distribution was 
accomplished in nearly every case 
when the materials were coarse and 
dry. On the other hand, when the 
rate of distribution is reduced by co- 
hesion, which occurs when material 
is finely powdered or becomes damp 
through absorption of water, uniform- 
ity of distribution becomes increasing- 
ly difficult, if not impossible. 

“Some mixed fertilizers tend to sep- 
arate more or less into their compon- 
ents during distribution, due to the 
vibration and jolting of the distribu- 
tors in operation in the field. It was 
found that the finer and heavier par- 
ticles accumulated at the bottom of 
the hopper and tended to be delivered 
first, whereas the coarser and lighter 
particles worked to the top and a 
larger proportion of them were de- 
livered when the hopper was nearly 
empty.” 

These fertilizer experiments have 
lead to the conclusion that the mix- 
ing of fertilizer elements in proper 
proportions in small, readily drillable 
particles, can eliminate part of the 
present enormous wastage of fertilizer 
material due to poor drillability and 
irregular delivery in improper propor- 
tions, and that-some of the present 
difficulties can be eliminated entirely 
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in the process of manufacture by mak- 
ing a slurry of the components to be 
mixed and then graining or spraying 
them all together. 

Accompanying the increased use of 
power machinery, there has been a 
considerable shift in the acreage of 
various crops from older producing 
centers to other regions better suited 
to the use of such machinery. The 
wheat acreage has shifted westward 
during the past 10 years. Between 
1918 and 1928 the wheat acreage in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas increased from 27,861,000 
acres to 38,438,000 acres. During 
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the same period the wheat acreage in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Minnesota declined from 12,402,000 
to 5,317,000 acres. 

Even within some of the Wheat 
Belt States the wheat acreage has been 
shifting from east to west. In the 
eastern third of the State of Kansas, 
the average area seeded to wheat dur- 
ing the years 1917-19 was 1,685,000 
acres, and in the western third of the 
State, 2,705,000 acres. In 1928 the 
area seeded to wheat in the eastern 
third of the State had been curtailed 
to 1,205,000 acres, but in the western 
third it had been expanded to 4,660,- 
000 acres, 


Fertilizing Onions 
(From page 16) 


lings appear above the surface of the 
ground. Usually from 200 to 300 
pounds per acre is an amount sufficient 
to tide the onion plants over until the 
organic forms become available. 

Next comes the question as to an 
exact fertilizer analysis and the exact 
amount to apply per acre. At this 
point it becomes necessary for the 
onion grower to do some experiment- 
ing. It is not practical to definitely 
recommend exact analyses. The con- 
ditions of the soil and climate are too 
variable. 

The good judgment and keen ob- 
servation of the grower will tell him 
whether or not his onions are grow- 
ing fast enough in the early cool part 
of the season. If such is not the case, 
he can apply 200 pounds or so of a 
nitrogen-carrying fertilizer per acre. 
He knows that potash will slow up 
maturity and that superphosphate will 
speed it up. The proper arrangement 
of the three plant foods based upon 
this knowledge and the past season’s 
observation alone will determine what 
fertilizer to use and how much to use. 

Experience and experiments show 
that an 0-8-32 formula will fre- 
quently give profitable yields on sweet 


soils where nitrogen is not a limiting 
factor. Where nitrogen is needed a 
3-9-18 formula may produce better 
results. 

For moderately acid muck soils an 
0-12-12 formula is recommended 
where nitrogen is not needed and a 
3-9-18 formula is used where nitro- 
gen is needed. 


The amount of fertilizer to use 
varies from 600 to 1,500 pounds per 
acre, depending upon previous experi- 
ences as to the particular fertilizer re- 
quirements of any field. 

On sandy soils, a 4-10-6 gives ex- 
cellent results for onions. The heav- 
ier types like silt loams, clay loams, 
or clays usually respond to a 2-12-6 
formula. As in the case of muck 
soils, these sands and loams usually 
respond to nitrogen fertilizers best 
during the early part of the growing 
season or during periods of unfavor- 
able weather. 

The formulas which are suggested 
here as a sort of basic treatment upon 
which the grower of onions can be- 
gin his own fertilizer tests and are 
adaptable also to the other root crops 
such as beets and carrots. 
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Animal manures are rarely profit- 
able on muck soils because of the dan- 
ger of weed seed introduction espe- 
cially when fresh manure is used. 
Then, too, muck soils do not need ad- 
ditional organic matter as do other 
soils. 

Having arrived at some conclusion 
as to the kind and amount of fer- 
tilizer needed per acre, the next prob- 
lem is that of methods of application. 
All organic fertilizers are best applied 
previous to the first of each year. 
Commercial plant foods, especially 
those containing nitrogen, are best 
applied just before the seed is sown. 
The practical place to have the fer- 
tilizer located is an inch or so be- 
neath the seed. The root system will 
reach it almost immediately. Some 
danger results from this practice if 
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more than 500 pounds per acre are 
sown. 


Perhaps the more practical way is. 


to broadcast from 500 to 1,000 
pounds per acre just before drilling in 
the seed. A wheat drill with fer- 
tilizer attachment can be used for this 
job. 

Whatever fertilizer program is se- 
lected will need to be constantly 
watched and checked. Variations 
from year to year are needed to meet 
the soil’s changing plant food supply. 
The maximum yields are assured to 
those who study the fertilizer require- 
ments of the onion crop; other factors 
considered as carefully. At all events 
it is not practical to attempt onion 
production without the liberal and 
intelligent use of commercial fer- 
tilizers. 


300 Bushels Per 


(From page 14) 


doubtedly due to the increased amount 
of fertilizer per acre. 

Just how the fertilizer was applied 
is interesting. For years many grow- 
ers have believed that it should be ap- 
plied entirely in the furrow. The rec- 
ords show that 60 per cent of the 
fertilizer was so applied, and on 60 
per cent of the farms the fertilizer 
was applied that way and on 40 per 
cent it was applied broadcast. In 
studying a little deeper into this sub- 
ject, it is interesting to note that some 
of the heaviest yields were obtained on 
farms where broadcasting was prac- 
ticed, the largest yield of all, 559 
bushels, being obtained on a farm 
where broadcasting is the practice. 

Many growers believe that spraying 
is the whole “bag of tricks” in potato 
raising. In looking over the statements 
made by growers even if good spray- 
ing was practiced and not much fer- 
tilizer used, the yield was not so high 
as where an abundant amount of fer- 
tilizer was used and good spraying was 
practiced, so the answer will have to 
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be that spraying is not the “whole 
works” in the potato game. 

On the question—how many times 
has the field been sprayed—those who 
sprayed from five to eight times are 
more than 60 per cent of the total. 
Those who sprayed more than eight 
times are very small in number and 


‘those who sprayed for blight below 


five times are small in number. Those 
who sprayed once, twice, or three 
times in practically any instance 
sprayed only to control insects. This 
was particularly true in one county 
where blight seems not to have created 
as much loss as in some other counties. 

When the number of times that 4 
crop has been sprayed has been figured 
out as compared to the yield in bush- 
els per acre, we have an interesting 
subject well worth finding out. There 
are those who sprayed only four times 
and had an average of 148 bushels per 
acre. Those who sprayed five times 
had an average yield of 178 bushels 
per acre. Those who sprayed six times 
had an average yield of 219 bushels 
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Those who sprayed seven times had an 
average yield of 240 bushels. Those 
who sprayed eight times had an av- 
erage yield of 320 bushels, and those 
who sprayed nine times had an average 
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yield of 341 bushels. These figures are 
indeed interesting and show plainly 
that spraying has a decided influence 
on yield per acre and must not be 
neglected. 


Your Yule 


(From page 4) 


Standardization has also played its 
part along with the advance of scien- 
tific luxury. You can buy the same 
gew-gaws to trim a Christmas tree in 
Arizona or in Maine, just as you can 
find the needful parts to a busted gas 
broncho anywhere on the great Amer- 
ican grease trail. 

Verily, the American genus homo 
has become so homogenous that no- 
body can surprise him or give him the 
uncertain thrill of being unpampered 
or unprepared. 

But deeper than the material and 
outward aspect of Christmas as an in- 
stitution lies the inner spiritual essence 
of it. It often escapes some of the 
sameness and dullness of our much 
mechanized and duplicated lives. 

This is what I mean: If you are 
forced as I am sometimes to join the 
ranks of absentees from home—to herd 
with the tired drummers and the 
weary book-agents, festering by night 
in some narrow hotel room beside the 
Gideon bible and the glass-top dresser 
—you will agree with this honest 
thought. 

It’s no matter where you spend the 
Fourth of July; they all have parks, 
pin-wheels, and perspiration. What 
difference where you while away a 
Sunday? The churches are all about 


‘| a uninvitingly hospitable and the 
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tenors only differ slightly in catarrhal 
tange. And as for your own momen- 
tous birthday, it usually never occurs 
to you until somebody shoves a local 
newspaper under your door on the 
morning after. Then you note the 
date and shudder at the candles a natal 
take would require. 


Not so, my dears, with Christmas! 
I have talked with a disheveled pedler 
who opened his battered bag to me in 
the smoker to show a Raggedy Ann en 
route to a toddler he hadn’t fondled 
for six months, I won’t ever forget 
the happy notion seller who told me of 
the presents a few salesgirls in Seattle 
had thrust upon him for his baby in 
the Bronx whom he had never seen. 
The boys of the A. E. F. won’t forget 
the trinkets secured in Cherbourg 
against the coming Christmas in 
Chicago. 

The misery of the Man Without a 
Country finds company indeed in the 
Man Away from Home on Christmas. 

Whether the doors of Home Sweet 
Home be wreathed in climbing roses 
or sparkling in icicles on December 
25th—it’s the only fit place for a 
normal chap to be as the curtain rolls 
down on another long year of striving. 

It’s the place to be lazy without 
self-condemnation. It’s the place to 
read old dog-eared childish books and 
poke through old boxes of keys, mibs, 
jack-knives and stamp collections. It’s 
the place to smile at Mother once more 
for just awhile, or else to hunt up her 
faded picture in the walnut dresser 
and lovingly smooth the quaint patch- 
work quilt, stitched by patient fin- 
gers, long since quiet and at peace. 


It’s returning to the old gate, yearn- 
ing for the old dog at the empty ken- 
nel, beckoning to old chums, now too 
fat or fashionable to follow you. It’s 
winding the old clock and listening to 
its rasping chimes as you doze off in 
the little bedroom with the dormer 
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window, trying to believe in fairies 
and to banish the bogies. (Just as you 
have been doing so often these forty 
years since. ) 

It’s awakening to the creak of 
wagon wheels on the frosty snow, the 
blessed buckwheat batter aroma, and 
the vain wish to hear Father again at 
the staircase cheerfully calling, “Time 
to get up, Buckshot!” 

Yes, surely, it’s all this and much 
more to most of us who have been sig- 
nally blest with a real American home 
and cozy domestic “holly days.” No 
magnet ever forged and treated in the 
shops of science holds more power to 
draw us back home together than the 
compelling force of Christmas. 

So now it’s your turn to issue the 
breakfast call and see that the faces 
are washed and the shoes and overcoats 
are provided against a Christmas cli- 
mate like ours. It’s your turn to be 
the stage manager for a delightful but 
perplexing drama, which, I trust may 
be as an open scroll in the memories 


of those youngsters of yours when you 
have become an emancipated pater 
emeritus. 


HUS do our generations pass on 

and off, each approaching perhaps 
a trifle closer to the idea we cherish of 
Christmas as the memento of the 
Kingship of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. 


It makes little difference whether we 
are orthodox or just ordinary and 
ornery. We all travel in the same man- 
ner along the same road headed in 
practically the same direction. In 
fact, the sonorous statisticians tell me 
that fifty-eight millions of us Ameri- 
cans do not belong to amy church and 
that we send our children thereunto 
only a fortnight before they trim the 
trees and buy the crackerjack! 


I know that neither salvation nor 
Santa Claus comes free, but it’s easy 
to forget our debts to religion when 
we are paying such heavy rents to 
reality! Yet out of every hundred 
Christmas casuals there are a few who 
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stick to the church all winter in spite 
of a long-armed deacon looking for 
donations. So mote it be! 


PEAKING of these things in no 

mood of levity, I wonder some- 
times where the modern child re- 
ceives most of its Christmas in- 
spiration—from the church or the 
home? We see beyond the tinsel 
of some church festivals and find 
the congregation torn asunder be- 
tween dogmas of fundamentalism and 
modernity. Carrying this same 
thought back with us we note like- 
wise that many homes base their child 
training or lack of it upon tenets of 
fundamental methods or on vagaries 
of carefree modernity. Your funda- 
mental parent will consider the effects 
of late hours and too much mince pie, 
while the modernist thinks that child- 
ish self-will should not be hampered in 
expression by such mundane things as 
hysterics and indigestion. But the 
medium course parents who remember 
that Christmas itself originated in the 
bosom of a family manage to get along 
fairly well even if marooned in China! 


Everything that the church weaves 
gloriously around Christmas first came 
into being in a humble home, and it 
isn’t always necessary to pay pew rent 
in order to pay homage. Yet every 
child is entitled to hear the Yuletide 
anthems, even if they reach us by 
radio. Sometimes a little organized 
worship recharges the storage battery 
of the soul. Radiant light through 
cathedral rose-windows often germi- 
nates the good seed sown in thc hearts 
of children reared in a godly home. 

Man is a gregarious animal and he 
often runs clear out of prayer ma- 
terial if left too much alone. This is 
why it’s so nice to mingle with the 
crowds on Christmas. As long as so 
many of the multitude are headed for 
church, it might not be a bad idea to 
go there, too. If you want to be dif- 
ferent, stay at home and shoot fire- 
crackers. 

I find it hard to believe, based. on 
my own experience with Methodist 
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elders, that John Wesley’s followers 
were the most persistent in breaking 
the early Gotham laws in order to 
celebrate Christmas with good cheer 
and much whoopee. They had grown 
weary of the Calvinism and elastic 
consciences of rock-ribbed New Eng- 
land. Puritans considered it the height 
of Christmas jollity to fasten a fellow 
in the stocks, but they frowned on 
suspended stockings. The followers 
of Cotton Mather and similar shrewd 
Yankees were too busy manufactur- 
ing wooden nutmegs to allow their 
apprentices a day off for Christmas. 
If those old codgers could have fore- 
seen the fortunes since made in sphag- 
num moss and northern grown ever- 
greens, they would have introduced 
the merry Christmas idea long before 
the big German invasion began. 


OLERANCE finally got a toe- 
hold here and we all began to 

look forward to winter with something 
to cheer us up besides chilblains. The 
Massachusetts dissenters began to thaw 
out gradually to the joy plans, and 
even Calvin Coolidge hung up his best 
pair of home knits. The Yankee learned 
that the Germanic tribes were as 
thrifty as they were, and yet found a 
little time in December for a day off. 


It was not so hard, I imagine, to 
convert the ingrown Puritan to admire 
the English customs of mince pie, 
roast beef, and plum pudding. There 
are a few records of people being fined 
for eating these delicacies, but the au- 
thorities soon found that crime car- 
tied its own automatic punishment. 
From this date we trace the rise of the 
medical schools in America. 

Leaving out ecclesiastical considera- 
tions and looking at Christmas purely 
as a bright period of warm human 
sympathy, how could we get along 
without it? 

Suppose the joy crushing intoler- 
ants, or the calendar reformers, or 
somebody, had the power to remove 
Christmas from our experience. Pre- 
tend that we abandoned it like we did 
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the torch-light parades, bicycle cara- 
vans, the one hoss shay, and the “pro- 
tracted meetin’.” 

Two to one you'd not appreciate 
the presents receivable so much as the 


presents giveable. 


ROBABLY drab affairs of an unin- 

terrupted grubbing livelihood 
would atrophy your muscles of char- 
ity, tenderness, and reflection. It is 
likely that the thrall of the office, the 
laboratory, and the field would grow 
stale and hopeless because there would 
be no oasis at the end of the desert 
trail. 

Most purchases would be material 
and commonplace, few packages 
would have an air of suspense and 
mystery about them, and no floor- 
walker would ever relax his wonted 
dignity. 

Most smiles would be forced and 
hypocritical or mockingly derisive. 
All fun would be raucous, ill-timed 
and distasteful. 

Courage would be perverted to war- 
fare, strength would be shattered for 
greed, practicing decency and humil- 
ity would be suicide, and the warp and 
woof of our national loom would be 
tattered and fragmentary. 

America was built on the Christian 
basis, even though at times we view 
it as through the glass darkly. Inde- 
pendence and liberty sprang from 
forces set going by the Man of Galilee. 
“By their works ye shall know them.” 
Ask an atheist how well he would like 
to live in a pagan land. 

I am sure the most confirmed ‘“‘free 
thinker” among the blasé non-con- 
formists would miss the Christmas 
chimes. 

Now I am not going to greet you 
all with “merry” Christmas, for not 
all of us can be merry; but I insist 
upon wishing you a calm and restful 
Christmas, a family-sized, roomy and 
hopeful Christmas—and your kind re- 
turn favors of a like nature will be 
sincerely appreciated. 








He was seated dejectedly on the 
curb, his feet in the gutter and his 
befuddled head in his hands. Suddenly 
a screaming fire engine tore by, fol- 
lowed by chemical and hook-and-lad- 
der wagons. The inebriate raised his 
head. Moved by a sudden impulse, he 
got up and started down the street 
after the fire trucks as fast as his 
wobbly legs would permit. But the 
object of his chase quickly passed out 
of sight, so he stopped and disgustedly 
resumed his seat on the curb. 

“Gwan,” he said, “I (hic) didn’t 
want any of your old peanuts any- 
how.” 





The man was sent by his wife to a. 


neighbor with a pitcher of milk, and, 
tripping on the top step, fell bumpity- 
bump to the bottom, hitting every 
stair. Then, while picking himself up, 
he had the pleasure of hearing his wife 
call out: 

“John, did you break the pitcher?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said John, “but I’ll 
be dinged if I don’t!” 





WHAT’S KEEPING YOU? 


“TI can read your mind like a book,” 
the Prof. droned on. “I can tell just 
what each of you is thinking.” 

“Well, why don’t you go there?” 
remarked the cynic in the rear seat. 





Little Boy (to father who has just 
returned from hospital after operation 
for appendicitis): “Well, where’s the 
baby?”—Tit-Bits (London). 








DIDN’T WANT ’EM ANYHOW 
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THE EDITOR’S OPPORTUNITY 


“Dear Mr. Editor: Will you please 
read the enclosed poem carefully and 
return it to me with your candid criti- 
cism as soon as possible, as I have other 
irons in the fire.” 

“Dear Sir: Remove the irons and 
insert the poem.” 














She (to bridge expert): Now if you 
were in the same circumstances, how 
would you have played that hand? 

He (icily): Under an assumed 
name. 








Speaking of animals, do you recall 
the lady who when informed that the 
kangaroo was a native of Australia, re- 
marked, ““Ya don’t tell me. My sister 
married wan of them!” 





A Scotsman rang up a doctor in a 
state of great agitation. 

“Come at once,” he said, “Ma wee | 
bairn has swallowed a sixpence.” 

“How old is it?” asked the doctor. 

“1894.” 





EVERYBODY oO. K. 


Mrs. F. C.—, the very proud mother 
of a baby daughter, has returned from] 
the hospital. The baby and mother 
and father are getting along fine.— 
Portland (Ore.) paper. 





_ Her Suitor: “Sir, may I have your 
daughter?” 

Real Estate Man “Yes, but you'll 
have to sign a two-year lease.” 
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Note dense stand and vigorous growth of Ceresan treated rows. 


Nowa safe, effective 
seed treatment for cotton 


UCH of the esti- 
M mated annual loss of 
$208,000,000 caused 
by cotton diseases can now 
be turned into’ growers’ CHECK & 
profits by the use of CERE- ilps 
SAN, the safe, effective 
ethyl mercury chloride dust 
disinfectant for seed cotton. 
The use of Ceresan as a 
seed treatment usually controls surface seed- 
borne anthracnose, angular leaf-spot and boll- 
rots. It permits earlier planting, prevents seed 
from rotting in cold, wet soil and by reduc- 
ing damping-off produces better stands. 

In a South Carolina demonstration, Ceresan 
increased the stand 14.4% at Sumter and 
10.3% at Orangeburg. The yield was in- 
creased by 16.5% at Sumter and by 
9.3% at Orangeburg. 

In a cotton seed treatment test conducted 
by the South Mississippi Branch Station in 
1928 (Bulletin No. 266), Ceresan (K-I-B) in- 
creased the yield 51 Ibs. per 
acre, from 377 lbs. per acre 
on the untreated plot to 428 
Ibs. per acre on the treated. 

Ceresan is a very smooth dust 


Showing 16.5% yield increase . 
from Ceresan seed treatment 
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which is easily applied. It 
does not injure the seed and 
is safe to use. Seed may be 
treated with Ceresan in spare 
time and stored without in- 
jury. With Ceresan good 
stands can be secured with 
less seed.. The saving in seed 
alone often more than pays 
for the Ceresan needed (less 
than 10¢ an acre). 

Ceresan is the same ethyl mercury chloride 
dust seed disinfectant which has been so suc- 
cessful in controlling seed-borne diseases of 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, sorghum and millet 
for grain farmers during the past year. 

Plan your cotton and grain treatment pro- 
jects now. We will furnish gratis samples of 
Ceresan to those Cooperative Agricultural Ex- 
tension and Vocational Agricultural Workers 
who will plant demonstration plots of treated 
and untreated checks and report to us the re- 
sults of disease control and yield increases. 
Send a list of crops to be treated 
with request for samples and 
descriptive literature to Bayer- 
Semesan Company, Inc., 105 
Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
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$762.80 


EXTRA from five acres of 
Bright Tobacco 


la, Ga., last season col- 

lected $762.80 in extra 
cash above his regular income 
from 5 acres of bright tobacco by 
top-dressing it with 200 pounds of 
0-5-25 per acre. The top-dresser 
costing $25 produced an increase 
in yield and quality amounting to 
$787.80. 


B: TANKERSLEY of Ocil- 


As a test Mr. Tankersley set aside 
10 acres of bright tobacco which 
had received at planting its reg- 
ular fertilizer of 1,000 pounds of 
8-3-5 per acre. At the second cul- 
tivation or just after the tobacco 
had recovered from being set in 
the field, he top-dressed half the 
10 acres with 200 pounds of 0-5- 
25 per acre. 


The top-dresser, which contained 
25% potash (from sulphate of 
potash and sulphate of potash- 
magnesia) improved both the yield 
and the quality of Mr. Tankers- 
ley’s tobacco. The 5 acres receiv- 


ing both the 8-3-5 and the 0-5-25 
yielded 1,511 pounds per acre 
which sold for 19.3c per pound. 





How He Did It! 
2 five-acre plots, both fertilized with 1,000 
pounds per acre of 8-3-5 (P™K) fertilizer. 


TOP DRESSER 
PER ACRE 


YIELD 
Per Acre 
1,028 Ibs. 
1,511 Ibs. 


Sale Price 
Per Pound 


Plot 


1 None 
2 200 Ibs. 0-5-25 


Gain for top-dresser $157.56; on 5 acres $787.80 
Less cost of top-dresser 25.00 


PROFIT $762.80 


13.2c. 
19.3c. 


The 5 acres receiving only the 
8-3-5 yielded 1,028 pounds per 
acre which sold for 13.2c per 
pound. 


The tobacco was topped at 26 
leaves high. A part of the gain in 
yield per acre and price per pound 
was due to the fact that the top- 
dressed tobacco suffered less from 
leaf spot. 


Mr. Tankersley is just one of 
thousands of farmers who have 
found out that extra potash pays 
extra cash. 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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